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66 CULINARY 
CULINARY COUPLETS. 


BY A RHYMING EPICURE. 


Atwars have lobster-sauce with salmon, 
And put mint-sauce your roasted lamb on. 


Veal cutlets dip in egg and bread-crumb — 
Fry till you see a brownish red come. 


Grate Gruyere cheese on maccaroni ; 
Make the top crisp, but not too bony. 


In venison gravy, currant-jelly 
Mix with old Port — see Francatelli. 


In dressing salad, mind this law — 
With two hard yolks use one that’s raw. 


Roast veal with rich stock gravy serve ; 
And pickled-mushrooms, too, observe. 


Roast pork sans oe past doubt, 
Is “ Hamlet ” with the Prince left out. 


Your mutton-chops with paper cover, 
And make them amber brown all over. 


Broil lightly your beefsteak — to fry it 
Argues contempt of Christian diet. 


Kidneys a finer flavor gain 
By stewing them in good champagne. 


Buy stall-fed pigeons. When you’ve got them, 
The way to cook them is to pot them. 


Wood-grouse are dry when gumps have marred 
em — 
Before you roast ’em, always lard ’em. 


To roast spring chickens is to spoil ’em — 
Just split ’em down the back and broil ’em. 


It gives true epicures the vapors 
To see boiled mutton, minus capers. 


Boiled turkey, gourmands know, of course, 
Is exquisite, with celery-sauce. 


The cook deserves a hearty cuffing, 
Who serves roast fowls with tasteless stuffing. 


Smelts require egg and biscuit powder. 
Don’t put fat pork in your clam chowder. 


Egg-sauce — few make it right, alas ! — 
Is good with blue-fish or with bass. 





COUPLETS. 


Nice oyster-sauce gives zest to cod — 
A fish, when fresh, to feast a god. 


Shad, stuffed and baked, is most delicious — 


’T would have electrified Apicius. 


Roasted in paste, a haunch of mutton, 
Might make ascetics play the glutton 


But one might rhyme for weeks this way, 
And still have lots of things to say. 


And so Ill close — for, reader mine, 
This is about the hour I dine. 
May 25, 5, p.M. Haro.p. 


UNDERGRADUATE ORIOLES. 


Four little mouths agape forever, 

Four little throats which are never full, 
Four little nestlings who dissever 

One big worm by a mighty pull. 


Up on a limb — the lazy fellow !— 

erches the father, bold and gay, 
Proud of his coat of black and yellow, 
Always singing throughout the day. 


Close at their side the watchful mother, 
Quietly sober in dress and song, 

Chooses lee place and asks no other, 
Flying and gleaning all day long. 


Four little mouths in time grow smaller, 
Four little throats in time are filled ; 

Four little nestlings quite appal her, 
Spreading their wings for the sun to gild. 


Lazy no longer sits the father ; 
is is the care of the singing-school ; 

He must teach them to fly and gather 
Splendid worms by the nearest pool. 


Singing away on the shaken branches, 
nder the light of the happy sun ; 
Dropping through blossoms like avalanches — 
Father oriole’s work is done. 


Four little beaks their mouths embolden, 
Four little throats are round and strong ; 

Four little nestlings, fledged and golden, 
Graduate in the world of song. 


— Public Opinion. 

















CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. 


From the Contemporary Review. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. 


THERE are few books in the world which 
present attractions to so many different 
classes of readers as the Confessions of Au- 
gustine. In this more fully than in an 
other among his voluminous productions 1s 
reflected “that mixture of passion and gen- 
tleness, of authority and sympathy, of large- 
ness of mind and pear rigour,” * which 
has given him such rare influence in the 
Christian Church. The man of letters finds 
in it the very first specimen of those revela- 
tions of an inner life, utterly unknown to 
classical antiquity, which have an especial 
charm for the modern spirit. He recognises 
in it a style, unquestionably clouded by the 
false and affected rhetoric of a declining 
civilization, yet rising at times into flights 
which human oratory has never surpassed, 
whose contorted antitheses are more than 
atoned for by touches of irresistible tender- 
ness, and by those occasional utterances 
which become lodged in the memory of the 
human race, those one or two words engrav- 
en by the hand of genius upon the rock, 
which are better than a thousand written 
upon the sand. The psychologist who turns 
over the pages feels, — at first, some 
impatient contempt of the sighs and prayers 
which interrupt a scientific discussion. But 
he is startled by some subtle piece of men- 
tal — by speculations on Creation, 
Time, Eternity, Memory, which seem to 
anticipate not only Reid. and Jouffroy, but 
even Kant and Descartes. The preacher 
who understands his art may find in the 
Confessions, not, indeed, ready-made weap- 
ons for the nineteenth century, but materi- 
als which may be forged into weapons that 
will reach the soul of every man in every 
age.¢ The greatest sacred orators have 
seldom appeared more original than when 
they were borrowing judiciously from the 
Confessions The theologian of our own 
Church will discover in the book occasional- 
ly expressions —and occasionally some- 
thing more than expressions — some of the 
unguarded rhetoric which was frozen into 
logic by succeeding generations, some of the 
tares that already began to grow rankly in 


*M. Guizot, in his admirable rationale of the Pe- 
login Contzoveray. — Histoire de la Civilisation, i. 





tI may instance the use made by Massillon in his | 
sermon, Délai de la Conversion, of the passage : — | 
Retinebant nuge nugarum..... * et subcutiebant | 
vestem meam carneam, et submurmurabant : di- 
mittisne nos ? et a momento isto non erimus tecum | 
ultra in eternum ? eta momento isto non tibilicebit 
hoc et illud ultra in eternum ? —Confess., viii, 11. 
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the field of the Church— which may be 
triumphantly quoted by the Roman Catho- 
lic controversialist. Yet he will discover 
also abundant indications of a theological 
system, to which, as a whole, he may apply 
that which Gibbon has shrewdly observed 
of one portion of it — namely, that “ it has 


Y | been received with public applause and se- 


cret reluctance by the Latin Church.” * 
Still more may he trace the consistent lines 
of a method, of which it is no exaggeration 
to say that with its lofty reverence for hu- 
man reason and its deferential appeals to 
Holy Scripture, it is anti-Roman in its very 
substance. t Nor among the readers of 
this delightful volume are we to forget those 
whose approbation its author most valued, 
the men who give it a Ye among the 
books which they read before or after they 
have knelt in their Saviour’s presence, who 
feel in it, across the gulf of years, the very 
heart-pulse of its saintly author's religious 
affections, who bless him for wise warnings 
and undying hopes.t We may, I think, go 
even further than this. It is true of Augus- 
tine’s Confessions more than of most unin- 
spired books, ea est que crescit cum parvulis; it 
grows with our growth. Each age of hu- 
man life finds in it a peculiar line of attrac- 
tion. In youth it charms us by its delinea- 
tion of passion, by those living sentences 
which vibrate as we touch them, and of 
which, as Montaigne has said, we feel that 
if they were cut om would bleed. But its 
psychology seems hopelessly obscure, its 
metaphysics hopelessly mystic, the whole 
mass of the composition destitute of those 
notches and marks for analytic measurement 
which are exacted by a student trained in 
our modern schools. Yet after we have not 
only studied other men’s thought, but 
thought ourselves; after we have felt, and 
suffered, and doubted, there are rays which 
open up an avenue of light into the very 
heart of that which once appeared to us 
but a silver mist, and the intellect perceives 
substance where it suspected nothing but 
confusion. We may even say that these 


* E.g. the invention of the bodies of Protasius and 
Gervasius, x. 7, and the request for prayer for Patri- 
cius and Monica, ix. 13. 

t Chapter xxxiii. 

¢ Cardinal Perrone may have had the system and 
method of Augustine in view, rather than particu- 
lar ‘‘ texts,” when he said, « Otez a ceux de la reli- 
gion cet Autheur, ils sont défaits, et n’ont plus rien.” 
— Perroniana, p. 100. An amusing passage follows, 
from which it appears that it was the habit of French 
preachers to 8 of Monseigneur Saint Paul as in 
the first chapter, ‘‘ De la Prognostication Pantagru- 
eline.” The other eaints of the Roman calendar 
they treated only to Monsieur and Madame. ‘ Mon- 
sieur d’O. said that those who in preaching talked 
of Monsieur Saint Augustine only proved that they 
were not familiar with that saint.’ 
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Confessions have been almost equally ap- 
reciated by dogmatism and free thought, 
y Christians and sceptics— by the latter, 

for the marks which they bear of having 

come from an age of doubt and distraction ; 
by the former, for the passionate self-surren- 
der from the days of the voice in the gar- 
den and the baptism at Milan. Those who 
dislike the journey love Augustine for his 
inimitable appreciation of the rest to which 
it brought him. Those who look upon the 
rest as a delusion are ready to proclaim that 

the journey was never traversed with a 

freer step, or described by a more opulent 

pencil. 

No stronger evidence of the truth of 
these remarks can be adduced than the va- 
rious points of view from which the Confes- 
sions have been studied in France within 
the last fifteen or twenty years. Besides a 
new translation by M. Janet, they have 
been handled by Villemain, as a historian ; 
by Saint-Mare Girardin, as a man of let- 
ters; by Nourrisson, as a psychologist ; by 
Gratry, Flottes, and Pressensée, as philo- 
sophical theologians. More than once eminent 
lawyers among ourselves, like Sir Joseph 
Napier, have devoted their leisure to the se- 
vere relaxation of writing discussions upon 
Bishop Butler. A distinguished French ad- 
vocate, M. Desjardines, has produced a 
careful analysis of the Confessions as the 
fruit of one of his summer recesses. By 
none, however, has the Bishop of Hippo’s 
immortal book been used more freely, or 
after a more singular fashion, than by a 
French philosopher who died last year, M. 
Saisset. Himself a Deist, but enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to the spiritual school of phi- 
losophy, and clinging intensely to those pre- 
ambles of the faith— God, Immortality, 
Providence, and Prayer—in which it 
reemed to him possible for a philosopher to 
intrench himself securely in a safe but lim- 
ited dogmatism, he produced a work, in 
some respects of great merit, upon the Phi- 
losophy of Religion, with special reference 
to the Personality of God. The portion of 
this discussion which sounds the most origi- 
nal is really the least valuable. It contains 
an argument for the quasi-eternity and qua- 
si-infinity of Creation, intended to meet the 
objection of those Pantheistic philosophers 
who treat the Christian and Theistic dogma 
of Creation as if it attributed change and 
caprice to God. This theory of the quasi- 
eternity of Creation is certainly borrowed 
from an Alexandrian speculation, which has 
been handled with some gentleness by Au- 
gustine.* M. Saisset scaffolds the whole 
* Sed quid placuit Deo eterno tunc facere celum 
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structure of his theory upon a doctrine of 
Time, which he has learned from the Con- 
fessions.* It is singular to see a work upon 
the philosophy of religion based upon Plato 
and Augustine, put forth by one who, how- 
ever he may have used Christian language, 
and hung with sad and regretful love about 
the outskirts of the City of God, must un- 
happily be classed as a philosophical De- 
ist. 

Since the rise of the Church movement 
in England, the Confessions have been a 
, deal read among ourselves, but chiefly, 

octrinally or theologically. I have not 
myself met with much in print upon the 
subject which could serve as an introduction 
to the treatise for the use of the general 
reader. { It is not my intention to es 
any regular analysis of a book which so lit- 
tle admits of that kind of handling. The 
success of some able French writers would 
certainly not encourage one to make the at- 
tempt. Dr. Newman has somewhere laughed 
at the late learned Bishop Kaye’s arrange- 
ment of the thoughts of Augustine’s fervid 
countryman, Tertullian, in the framework of 
the Thirty-nine Articles. What shall we 
say of torturing the Confessions into the 
pigeon-hole of some division of philosophy, 
or classification of the human faculties, re- 
ceived from the Scotch School of Mental 
Philosophy into the French Normal School ? 
I shall merely try to present the Confessions 
from some general points of view which may 
et terram que antea non fecit? Qui hoc dicunt, 
{se. the Epicurean materialists] si mundum eter- 
num sine ullo initio, et ideo nec a Deo factum videri 
volunt, nonne aversi sunt a veritate, et letali morbo 
impietatis insaniunt ? Quiautem a Deo factum fa- 
tentur [sc. the Alexandrine school] non tamen eum 
volunt temporis habere, sed sux creationis initium, 
ut modo quodam vix intelligibili semper sit factus, 
dicunt quidem aliquid; unde sibi Deum videntur ve- 
lut a fortuita temeritate defendere, ne subito illi 
venisse credatur in mentem quod nunquam antea 
venisset, et accidisse illi voluntatem novam, cum in 
nullo sit omnino mutabilis, sed nec video quomodo 
eis potest in ceteris rebus ista ratio subsistere.” — 


De Viv. Dei, xi. 4. 
* Confess. xi. 24, seq. De Civ. Dei, xi. 6, ad init. 


xii. 25, ad fin. Saisset Modern Pantheism (English 
translation), ii. 123. “ Cité de Dieu,” Introd. i. pp. 
Ixxxv.-cii. 


+ The natural alliance between —_ and low philo- 
sophical, and high and low Christian, doctrine, has 
been remarked by Coleridge and Leibnitz. “I can- 
not doubt that the difference of my metaphysical no- 
tions from those of Unitarians in general contributed 
to my re-conversion to the whole truth in Christ; 
even as, according to his own confession, the books 
of certain Platonic philosophers commenced the res- 
cue of St. Augustine’s faith from the same error, ag- 

avated by the far darker accompaniment of the 


[anichean heresy.” — Coleridge “‘Biog. Lit., ” i. 200, 


| 201. “* Inclinasse eum (Locke) ad Socinianos, quorum 
paupertina semper fuit de Deo et mente philoso- 
phia.” — Leibnitz, Epist. ad Biesling. 

tI do not wish to be ungrateful for Dr. Pusey’s 
excellent edition of the Confessions in the Biblio- 
theca Patrum, with its well-selected parallel passa- 
ges. 
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open the way for some students to a further 
enjoyment of them, and bring together pre- 
liminary information which, so far as I know, 
cannot be conveniently found in any one 
English work. 


I. 


The first question which naturally arises 
is upon the exact meaning of the title. Au- 
ustine has answered it elsewhere. It has a 
ouble signification. Confession is the voice 
of adoration as well as penitence. This two- 
fold acceptation gives its significance to the 
Confessions. They stand alone. Others 
have written memoirs, autobiographies, re- 
ligious lives; Augustine alone has written 
onfessions.* 

The volume is as far as possible from being 
exactly a memoir. All that is properly auto- 
biographical ends with the tenth book. Toa 
certain extent the author writes for himself; 
yet not for himself alone. He confesses him- 
self to God; but he holds his soliloquy in such 
tones that men also can hear.¢ He feels bound 
to this course, for he has been two years a 
Bishop of the Church, and he expects good re- 
sults from it. His example will excite “ the 
heart of some not to sleepin desperation, 
and say J cannot, but rather to waken up in 
the love of Thy mercy, and in the sweetness 
of Thy grace.” The good are delighted to 
hear the past evils of those who have now 
repented of them, not because they are 
evil, but because they have been and are 
not. The curious ear of man is not, cannot 
be, at his heart.t But he will proclaim what 
he is. “ With a consciousness which is 
not doubtful, but certain and plenary, O 
Lord! I leve Thee. Thou hast stricken 
through my heart with Thy word, and I 
have loved Thee !” 

The saintly Bishop had not lived so little in 
the world as to be ignorant of its ways. He 
knew that he was baring his breast to his own 
enemies, and those of the Church. The sobs 
which he uttered at the feet of Christ; the 
long cry, in which he wailed out the sins 
and offences of his youth to his reconciled 
Father ; the broken words of those short 
sentences which seem to set themselves to 
some mystic chant at the foot of an altar; 
he had allowed the world to hear them, and 
the world was not likely to let them drop. 
He could bear such taunts quietly enough. 
But when they were used to weaken his au- 
thority, and discredit the Church, he found 


* “Et laudantis, et gementis.” Enarrat, Ps. xci. 

t “* Ego quoque, Domine, etiam sic tibi confiteor, 
ut audient ines.” — Confess., x. 3. 

} “ Auris eorum non est ad cor meum.” — Ibid, 





words at once masculine and humble. He 
answers the Donatists thus in one of his pop- 
ular discourses : — } 


“Let them say against us what they will, 
we will love them, though they will it not; we 
know, brethren, we know their tongues, for 
which we will not be angry with them. Be ye 
patient like us. For they see that they have 
nothing in their cause, and so turn their tongues 
upon us, and begin to speak evil of us, much 
which they know, much which they know not. 
That which they know is our Past. Why dost 
thou give up the cause like-a heretic, and go to 
man? For what am I ? am I the Catholic Church ? 
We lived ill : I confess it. So much as I glory 
concerning God’s grace, so much—shall I say ? 
— I grieve for my guilty Past. I would grieve 
were I yet in it. But what shall I say ? — doI 
glory ? I cannot ; for O, that I had never been 
such! But whatever it were, in the name of 
Christ it is past. I cry unto Godin my weak- 
ness ; with me it is a very small thing, saith 
the Apostle, to be judged of you, or of man’s 
judgment, yea, I judge not mine own self. For 
I know myself better than they know me, but 
God knows me better than I myself do.”’* 


Every one is aware that Augustine, in his 
Confessions, repeatedly touches upon that 
kind of sin which every motive of moral pru- 
dence as well as of natural delicacy should 
lead ordinary people to conceal from others, 
or to confess with the most guarded generality. 
It is not only that between us and other 
men there is drawn a veil of flesh, through 
which God only has the right to look, and 
where the oo of a mortal eye inflames 
that wounded human modesty which re- 
mains in every nature that is not quite bru- 
tal. By such confessions we may injure our 
own souls, retouching the faded lines of dan- 
gerous pictures, opty: it may be, that 
we have not sinned more, and that we have 
lost gro mnagray We may also do jncal- 
culable injury to others by unintentional 
suggestions. What shall we say of this ele 
ment in Augustine’s writing ? 

His example, in his public confession, 
stands out almost alone for profit and for 
wonder, not for imitation. He had never 
been a ee ng in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term. Measured by the standard 
of the world even now, much more by that 
of the society in which he lived, he might 
have passed without much censure.t It is 


* Serm., 3. in Ps. xxxvi., § 19. 

t “ Recordari volo transactas foeditates meas, et 
carnales corruptiones animz mez; non quod eas 
one i — ut amem te, Deus meus.” — Confess., ii. 

; ef. iv. 1. 

t Thus writes one of the highest anthority upon 
Augustine: “ Talis erat, etiam quum ipse foris esset, 
ut ab eis qui erant intus, vir bonus h possit, in 
suo quidem genere. Adolescens habuit concubi- 
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unworthy of a writer, who, I believe is' 
usually as accurate as heis elegant, to speak 
ot Augustine as the promiscuous lover of 
the frail beauties of Carthage. More unwor- 
thy still is the comparison which others have | 
instituted between Rousseau and the young 
Augustine. At the very moment when two 
men are grovelling in sensual sin, there may | 
be a distinction between them. The one, 
perhaps, feels that he is plunged in a hell of 
filth, only less dreadful than the hell of fire. 
The other loves what “ the degraded soul 
unworthily admires.” He has a deliberate 
sympathy with his position, and with those | 
who are like him.* He is perfectly satisfied, 
and thinks it is well for him to be here. One 
has fallen into the sty, the other lives in it. 
Of his guilty connection Rousseau exclaims, 
* It stood me instead of all. The future did 
not touch me, or only as a prolonged pres- 
ent.” But even inthe first flush of youthful 
passion Augustine exhausts all the energy 
of his imagination to find language which 
may give us a conception of his misery. He 
was beaten as with burning rods of iron ¢ 
Correspondent to this difference between 
the men is the difference of their Confes- 
sions. No man ever read the earlier portion 
of Rousseau’s without a permanent taint, or 
a permanent trial, to his soul. We feel 
that he took an artist’s reflective pleasure in 
every line of the picture. - It is the thought- 
ful and deliberate masterpiece of a libidi- | 
nous imagination. On the contrary, no pru- | 
rient women ever said of Augustine as they 
have been known to say of certain in our | 
own time, who make confessions in fashion- | 
able drawing-rooms. “ Come and hear him. | 
He is so handsome, and has been so wicked, | 
and will tell us all about it.” There is a) 
coldness and a whiteness as of winter snow | 
over the crater of the extinct volcano. | 
There is a reserve in all that effusion. The | 
style is without that affected periphrastic | 
delicacy which is essentially indelicate. His | 
heart might be ulcerated, and leave trailing 


nam, quod humane permittunt leges, Hac non re- 
pudiata sed erepta adamavitalteram. Verum utri- | 
que servavit conjugii fidem, quam probitatem ho- | 
die non temere reperias in sacerdotibus aut Abba- | 
tibus,’”’ — Auygust., tom. i. (Basil. 1569.) Erasmus 
Alfonso Fonsece Archiep. Toletano, [The refer- 
euces in this artigle are generally to that edition.) 
‘\ In illis annis unam habebam, sed wnam tamen, ei 
quoque servans tori fidem.’’ — Confess., iv. 2, When 
she returned from Italy to Africa, vowing herself to 
a pure and single life, he formed, for a time, a sec- 
ond connection of the same nature, intended to be 
limited to the two years during which he was wait- 
ing for a wife, (vi. 15.) It is only right to notice the 
dark shadow which hangs over Augustine’s youth 
from such expressions as those in Confess., iii. 1, 
ii. 2. 

* Oirwes ob pévov abra rovotoww, dAXa Kai ovvevdo- 
xodat Toisg Toacovta.’— Rom. i. 32. 

t Confess., iii, 1, 
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drops of blood ; * he is determined that no 
sentimental sighs shall be heaved over the 
parting-scene between his mistress and him- 
self. The mother of Adeodatus walks veiled 
and spectral, a memory without a name, 
from her sixteen years of shame, into the 
presence of God, with a sigh of penitence 
and a prayer of hope. The most brutal 
lines that Byron ever wrote — it is saying 
much — are those in which he attributes to 
the Confessions the power of awakening an 
envy of the youthful transgressions of the 
saintly Bishop. tf 

If Augustine’s temperament was natural- 


_ly deep and passionate, his Confessions pre- 


sent to us the spectacle of such a nature 
turning to God with all its depth and all its 

assion. We can detect in many religious 

iographies that the mere physical cooling 
of the bubbling caldron of sensuality passes 
for conversion ; or the passive fear of the 
consequences of sin presents a maimed gift 
to God. God forbid that we should scorn 
or depreciate any motive which brings back 
a sinner to his Father. We must only main- 
tain that they were not such processes, as 
figure almost exclusively in modern reli- 


gious biographies, which won Augustine 


to Christ, and that the oblation which he 
made was richer and more complete in con- 
sequence. It was his favourite doctrine that 
the passions and affections of our nature 
were not intended to be eradicated by grace, 
but turned to their proper objects.~ We 
may say of the Confessions that they are the 
most vivid illustration which post-A lic 
Christianity has produced of Bishop Butler’s 
Sermons upon the Love of God. What have 
we there but the spectacle of a human heart 
“* referring itself implicitly to God, and cast- 
ing itself entirely upon Him, its whole atten- 
tion of life being to obey His commands, 
and its highest enjoyment arising from the 


* Confess., vi. 15. See Essais de Littérature et 
de Morale, par Saint-Mare Girardin —‘* La péri-, 
om est souvent plus indécente que le mot.” — 
i, 11., Art.S. Augustin. 


t ‘‘ Sermons he read, and lectures he endured, 
And homilies, and lives of all the sain’s ; 
To Jerome and to Chrysostom inured, 
He did not take such studies for restraints. 
But how faith is acquired, and then insured, 
So well not one of the aforesaid paints 
As Saint Augustine in his fine Contessions, 
Which make the reader envy his transgress- 
tons. 
“ This, too, was a sealed book to little Juan.” 


tA tine enforces this very beautifully by the 
example of St. Paul and of our Lord, De Civ. D., 
xiv. ¥. Cf. “ As we cannot remove from this earth, 
or change our general business on it. so neither can 
we alter our real nature. Religion does not demand 
new affections, but only claims the direction of those 
you already have, those aifections you already feel.” 
— Butler. Upon the Love of God. Sermon xiii. 
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contemplation of His character and its rela- 
tion to Him, from a consciousness of His fa- 
vour and approbation, and from the exercise 
of those affections towards Him which can- 
not but be raised from His presence ?” 

I must now refer to those points of per- 
sonal character which we can very distinctly 
trace in these pages. Augustine was natu- 
rally ambitious to excel in all things. He 
aspired to poetical as well as rhetorical dis- 
tinction, and was possessed with an ungov- 


ernable desire to obtain a theatrical prize 
pore” His filial love is beautiful. All ages | 
a 


ve loved to see him listening with Monica 
to Ambrose, at Milan, or smiling gently at the 
frugal fare which she ones for his birth- 
day feast on that soft November day in the 
meadow of Cassiciacum.¢ Above all they 
stand before us as they have been represent- 
ed by the pencil of Ary Scheffer, in the 
garden at Ostia, “ in sight of a sea lit up by 
a thousand fires, and under a sky without a 


cloud,” ¢ enjoying some of those moments, | 


even upon earth, from which we know that 


if eternal lite were but their prolongation, | 


it would be an entering into the joy of the 
Lord.§ This filial love may be read, not 
only in the fuller delineations which he de- 
lights to give, and in the description of his 
grief for ber loss, butin a hundred minute 


touches. || His parental love is equally touch- 
ing. It would be almost sacrilege to trans- 
late those words, which might form a yet 
nobler epitaph for a Christian father to place 
over his child than the lines from Dryden’s 


Eleonora, which Burke had engraved over 
the only son who gave promise of so much 
virtue and so much genius.§ The critics 
have adduced as a parallel Quintilian’s cel- 
ebrated Proeemium to the fitth book of his 
Institutes. If, in reading that fiuished pro- 
duction, we are sometimes reminded of Tick- 
ell’s lines — 


“Grief unaffected suits but ill with art, 
Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart,’’— 


* Confess., iv. 2. 

t De Ordine. Lib. ii., Tom. i. 471. 
Vita, Ibid. 498. 

t See an eloquent passage in M. de Broglie, L’ 
-_ et PEmpire Romain, Part iii., tom. ii., 183, 
97. 


§ Confess., ix. 10. 

|| BE. gr. “ Et mentitus sum matri et illi matri, et 
evasi,”’ v. 8. ‘‘ Meum quiddam puerile, quod labe- 
batur in fletus, juvenili voce cordis tacebat 
constringebam fluxum moeroris rursusque 
impetu suo terebatur non usque ad eruptionem lac- 
rimarum ... . sed ego sviebum quid corde preme- 
rem.” — Confess., ix. 12. 

wT “ Cito de terra abstulisti vitam ejus, et securior 
eum recordor, non timens quidquam pueritia, nec 
oceania, nec omnino homini ili.” — Confess., 

x. 6, 


De Beata 
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|if the warmth of our emotion is chilled by 
the rhetorical tricks and the theatric adju- 
| ration, there is undoubtedly an undertone 
of true pathos which is exquisitely affecting. 
| But the words of Augustine need no critic. 
| He who is unmoved by them wants not so 
;much a critical judgment as a human 
heart. His susceptible nature was especial- 
ly formed for friendship. In the one in- 
terval of leisure in his busy life, at the villa 
of Cassiciacum, lent him by Verecundus 
during the months between his conversion 
and his baptism, he is surrounded by a 
group of African friends, who have follow- 
ed him from Tagaste, Madaura, Hippo, and 
Carthage. One of these, Romanianus, was 
of higher rank than the rest. In address- 
_ing one of his books to him, Augustine inci- 
dentally gives us a notion of the life and 
aims of a fine gentleman of the fourth cen- 
tury. The fine gentleman presented the 
public with shows of wild beasts and other 
unusual spectacles. He lived at a great 
rate, keeping almost open house. He was 
expected to build largely, especially baths 
with tesselated pavements. His reward was 
popular applause. If he succeeded in his 
appeal to the affections of the people ; if 
his agents were so honest and capable that 
he did not become bankrupt ; * fe was re- 
ceived in the theatre with a roar of wel- 
come. His statue was set up, not only in 
his city, but in the neighbouring towns. 
| He was hailed as “ liberalissimus, mundissi- 
|mus, humanissimus, fortunatissimus.” Au- 
_gustine’s relation with Romanianus, Alypius, 
Licentius, and others, proves that he possess- 
ed that undefinable thing called influence, 
| which Archbishop Whately proposed to call 
| effluence, which acts upon men’s natures 
|through some intangible medium quite dis- 
tinct from an appeal to their logical facul- 
ties. 

There are many passages in the Confes- 
sions, and in his other writings, which reveal 
to us even the physical temperament of the 
man. Born under the intense light of an 
African sky, compared with which the very 
suns of Italy are pale; used to gaze forward 

where the sight is not limited by the dimness 
_of the medium, but by the weakness of the 
organ, he speaks of his love of light, “ the 
queen of colours, washing round all things 
which we see with its perpetual and multi- 
tudinous flow,” and connects it with one of 
the grandest movements in the literature of 





* “ Resque ipsa familiaris diligenter a tuis fideli- 
terque administrata idoneam se tantis sumptibus 

we preeberet.” — Contra Acad. Lib.i., tom, 
. 410, 411, 
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the world.* Habituated to view from the! was evidently acute and delicate. As he 
coast the Mediterranean clothed in a many- | lies awake at Cassiciacum, he hears the 
coloured vesture, with shooting green of| sound of water trickling into the baths, 
every tint, sometimes deepening into ar byes | an uneven sound as it runs over 
ple, more often like a blue band drowned in | the pebbles, from the accumulation here and 
a vermilion sky of evening or morning, he | there of the autumnal leaves. This leads to 
can paint at umes in colours like those of the chief subject of one of his most inter- 
Ruskin.t His comparisons are frequently | esting discussions.* Religious men, who 
drawn from light; it is to him the very | religiously love choral services, have no rea- 
luxury of existence. ~{ He possesses the | son to be angry with those who warn them 
picturesque feeling and touch which are so| against possible dangers and _ excesses. 





eculiarly modern. His account of a fight | 

stween two cocks is coloured and animat- | 
ed.§ The loving and minute subtlety with | 
which he transfers mental impressions to | 
nature reminds us at times of the latest | 
school of poetry among ourselves. || His 
other senses were equally keen and suscep- 
tible. Of scents, ‘indeed, he says that he 
does not refuse them when present, nor miss 
them when absent ; confessing, however, 
“ fortasse fallor.” A passage in his chapter 
on Memory shows us that he anticipated the 
subtle beauty of Shelley’s lines — 


} 





“ Odours, when sweet violets die, 
Live within the memory.” J 


| 


Such warnings may be found in quarters 
where by some they would be least expect- 
ed. For instance, “In reference to sing- 
ing, I fluctuate between the danger of bein 

carried away by the pleasure of taste, aad 
the personal experience which I have of 
the profit of the practice. I am inclined 
rather to approve of the practice of singing 
in church; not, however, giving an opinion 
which I might not conceivably retract. Yet 
when it happens to me to be moved by the 
musical modulation more than by the thing 
which is sung, I confess that I sin gravely, 
and that I had rather not hear the voice that 
sings.”+ It is singular to find this jealousy of 
harmony in religious services, when we re- 
member the sweet and consolatory tears for 


The repairs of the table — as Dr. Johnson | his lost -Adeodatus which were drawn from 
called them in language strikingly like Au-| him by the hymns of Ambrose, t composed 
gustine’s— had for him, as he tells us, @) to soothe and occupy the people during 
fascination with which he sometimes re-|their watches with their Bishop, at the 
proached himself.** His sense of hearing | time of the persecution of Justina. ‘There 





* “«Q lux « 
videbat Jaco 


| 


uam videbat Tobias . .. aut quam 
b quum et ipse pre grandi zxtate cap- | 
tus oculis m filiis preesignata futuri populi genera | 
luminoso corde radiavit.” — Confess., x. 34. 

t “In ipsius quoque maris tam grandi spectaculo, | 
quum sese diversis colonibus induat velut vestibus | 
et aliquando viride atque hoe multis modis, aliquan- 
do purpureum, aliquando ceruleum.” — De Civ, 
Dei, xxii. 24. 

t ‘*Propter hxc volunt vivere.””— De Lib., Arb, 
ii. 13, tom. i. 656. ‘* Ad quietis ipsius penetrale, 
cujus jam luce mens eorum velut in longinquo radi- 
ante perstringitur pervenire non possunt. Dorsum 
enim habebam ad lumen, et ad ea que illuminantur 
faciem; unde, ipsa facies mea, qua illuminata cer- 
nebam, non illuminabatur.”’ — Confess., iv. 16. 

§ ‘In eisdem gallis érat videre intenta projectius 
capita, inflatas comas, vehementes ictus et 
in omni motu animalium ratione expertium nihil 
non decorum.” — De Ordine. 

|| E.gr. ‘ Lunam noctarnas tenebras solantem.” 
—In Psalm xcix. 5, p. 1112. 

7 ‘*Sicut odor, dum transit et evanescit in ven- 
tos, olfactum afficit, unde trajicit in memoriam im- 
aginem sui, quam reminiscendo repetamus.” — Con- 
fess., x. 9. 

** “Crapula autem nonnumquam surrepit servo 
tuo. Reficimus quotidianas ruinas corporis edendo 
et bibendo.” — Confess., v. 31. A furious contro- 
versy, which made much noise in its day, arose upun 
the signification of the word crapula, ia which a 

hysician Petit, Bayle, and others took part. See 

‘lottes, “ Etudes sur Saint Augustine,” pp. 9, 
153 Itis to be remarked that Augustine’s Chris- 
tian common sense preserved him trom the Mani- 
chean extravagunce which afterwards found some- 
thing degrading to the saintly character in the use 
of auimal food Gérres lays it down as a law of 


| 


are some men who are so constituted that 
beauty of every kind is not to them a dis- 
traction or a recreation. The light of a 

ring day, the blue range of the mountains, 
the vast soft whiteness of the breaking 


saintship that in its higher manifestations it gives 
up flesh-meat, and lives upon vegetables, milk, and 
neoer- We know from Posidenius that the bishop 
of Hippo had meat upon his table, some days in the 
wer k at jeast. He himself says, “ Noa ego immun- 
ditiam obsonii timeo, sed immunditiam cupidi- 
tatis.” — Confess., x. 31. 

* De Ordine, i, 3, Tom. i., 459, 462. 

t Confess., x. 33. Instrumental music was long 
in finding its way into churches. ‘ Musical instru- 
| ments rather excite the mind to pleasure than tend 
to form good dispositions within it. In the Old 
Testament such instruments were used, partly be- 
cause the people were more cold and carnal — stim- 
ulated by such things even as they were stimulated 
nd earthly promises; partly because these material 

jects had a tigurative signification. Ecclesia non 
utitur orgunis,ne Judaizare videatur, D. Thome. 

f gice cum Commentariis Cajetan. 

Questio, xii., Art. ii., vol. iii. pp. 228-230. Caje- 
tan mentions the curious fact that instrumental 
music is not permitted when the Pope officiates in 
rson. Wemay well be thankful that, in the noble 
of our own Milton, in our cathedrals and 
churches “the solemn and divine harmonies of 
musie are heard whilst the skilful organist plies his 
rave and fancied de-cant in lotty fugues.” It would 





| 


well for some of the young gentlemen who sneer 
‘at the intellectual coldness of the Anglican ser- 
vice,” to read the Confessions, x. 33, 

t Confess., ix. 6. 
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waves, fill them with a sensation which is| were entered into between them, sealed by 
not unmingled with suffering. The greater | oaths, which often caused scruples to timid 
the beauty which they see, the more it) Christians. 
leaves them unsatisfied and full of longing.| The civilized life of Africa is more di- 
Augustine was one of these men. If they | rectly connected with our subject. “ The 
frame to themselves a theory of Art and | long and narrow tract of African coast’ was 
| filled with frequent monuments of Roman 
art and maguificence, and the respective 
degrees of improvement might be accurate- 
_ly measured by the distance from Carthage 
and the Mediterranean.” One fact im- 
To understand and enjoy Augustine’s| presses us with the highest sense of the fer- 
writings in general, and more especially his | tility of the district, and of the industry of 
Confessions, we must know something of| the people. Thickly populated as it was, 
the Roman-African lite and thought of that | it exported vast quantities of wheat; and 
day. | after providing abundantly for home con- 
he normal state of the descendants of | sumption, sent’the bread-stuffs which main- 
the Roman settlers in Africa + was — as M. | ly supplied the vast population of Rome.* 
Saint-Mare Girardin has weil shown — that | This civilized life of Africa found its centre 
which has been reproduced in modern Al-| at Carthage—the Rome of Africa, as it 
geria; small groups of civilized men, sur-| was frequently called. It has been ob- 
rounded by barbarous nomads. In such a| served by M. Villemain, if I remember 
state of society complicated relations arise | right, that we think of no other Carthage 
between the two parties. Occasionally the | than that of Hannibal. But Carthage, 
barbarian is moulded and elevated by his | from the period of its new foundation un- 
neighbour. Roman letters and education der Augustus (A.D. 29), was essentially a 
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Beauty, it will be like his and Plato’s.* 


Il. 


filtered into the Phenician and Numidian 
villages, and a succession of orators and 
l-gists was produced by the natives of Af- 
rica. The more usual relations between 
the tribesmen and the colonists were of a 


much humbler kind, founded upon mutual | 


convenience. In one of those interesting 
letters,t which testify to the masculine 
good sense of Augustine, it comes out that 
the native tribes frequently acted as con- 
veyers of merchandise, conductors of eara- 
vans, and guardians of harvests.§ Compacts 


* “ Pulchra trajecta per animas in mauus artifi- 
ciosas ab illa pulchritudine veniunt, que super ani- 
mas est.” — Confess., x. 34; ef. xi. 5. 

t It will be remembered that Sallust received 
from Cesar the government of Numidia. The his- 
torian did not practise the lessons which he ineul- 
cates so eloquently. His splendid mansion and 
gases, still so frequently visited at Rome, were 

ilt and beaatified by money extorted from Hippo, 
Tagaste, and other African towns. In the Jugur- 
thine war of Sallust there is a description of Africa, 
in which the name of Hippo occurs, 

t The worthy Publicola’s cases of conscience are 
of this kind — Is it not sinful to make a compact 
with barbarians, when they swear by false gods? 
Is it not sinful to partake of grain or oil of which 
an offering has been made to a devil? Whethera 
Caristian may use wood from a consecrated gruve ? 
Whether he may drink from a tank in a deserted 
temple? On the question of the lawfulness of usi 
arins in the Gospel dispensation, it is hard to be- 
lieve that the bishop wrete without a smile, ‘ Per- 
haps Christians had better keep hornless oxen, and 
have houses without windows, for fear some one 
siivuld be killed. If a Christian is not to drink of 
streams which have been poliuted by idolatry, he 
had better give up breathing—for the incense of 
heathen rites is taken up by the winds,” —- Tom, ii. 


75. 
§ * Qui ad dedncendas pacti fuerint, vel 
aliqui ad servandas fruges.” — Epist. clii. Tom. ii. 


Roman city. On its topography and scen- 
ery we need not dwell. The undecaying 
framework of nature, common to the Punic 
with the Roman city, has been described in 
M. Fiaubert’s Salammb6.¢ Those unwhole- 
some and libidinous pages are occasionally 
redeemed by the antiquarian learning and 
accurate observation of the scholar, the 
traveller, and the devotee of realism in ro- 
mance. Carthage was the child of Roman 
genius in its grandest hour. It was de- 
scribed as a most ylorious city. Its streets, 
glittering with gold and gay with marbles, 
ran in long parallel lines. It possessed 
| numerous schools, and affected to rival Rome 
as a creator of Latin literature. { The old 
Punic passion for commerce appeared to 
revive upon its ancient soil. Countless 
ships pressed into the one great port of a 





700. See M. Saint-Marc Girardin — Revue des deux 
Mondes, Sept. 15, 1842. 

* Gibbon, chapter xxxiii, 

t Verhaps the following bit of description may 
assist us in giving colour to some of the scenes of 
Augustine’s earlier life. ‘‘ The, waves glittered 
rouud Carthage, for the moon shone at once upon 
the mountain-locked gulf and the lake of Tunis, 
where the phenicopteri formed long red lines among 
the sand-banks, while beyoud. under the catacombs, 
the great salt lagoon glimmered like a plate of sil- 
ver. The vault of the blue heaven lost itself in the 
horizon, on the one side in the white powdered 
dust of the plain, on the other in the fine silver 
mists of the sea. On the sammit of the Acropolis, 
the pyramidal cypresses swayed and murmured like 
the regular waves which flapped slowly the whole 
len of the mole.”’ 

} “ Due tantez urbes Latinarum literarum artifices, 
Roma atque Carthago.” — August. Epist, ad Dios- 
corum, Tom, ii. 257. 
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havenless sea. If Christianity had spread 
with singular rapidity over the surface, it 
does not seem to have sunk into the heart 
of society. The sunshine and fertility of 
the country were bitterly contrasted with 
the character of the inhabitants. The an- 
cient reproach of the Punic faith sank into 
insignificance compared with the shameless 
exhibition of vices which humanity abhors. 
The garb of religion was the signal for out- 
bursts of derision and hatred. * Significant 
passages in Augustine’s letvers prove that 
the clergy themselves were far from im- 
maculate. 

One result of the Roman character of Af- 
rican society and education upon Augus- 
tine’s intellectual history and theological ac- 
quirements is too important to be omitted. 
At neither period of its history was there 
any tincture of Hellenism in the population 
or culture of Carthage. 
bered, by every reader of the Confessions, 
how Augustine as a boy hated Greek; how 
the difficulty of learning a foreign language 
sprinkled with gall the sweetness of the 
glorious Grecian poems, which a nature like 
his was so capable of enjoying. ‘This may 
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be a convenient place for considering the 
question of Augustine’s Greek scholarship, 
which has been so severely discussed. 

An eminent prelate ot the Irish Church 


is said to have been in the habit of stating 
that, had St. Augustine applied to him for 
orders, he must have been rejected for igno- 
rance of Greek. Possibly there may have 
been among the clergy of his Grace some 
who were tar from being the saint’s equals 
even in this respect. He may, indeed, have 
been unable to understand thoroughly por- 
tions of the Greek ecclesiastical writers. 
He used translations of Plato.¢ The accu- 
rate Clausen sums up the evidence on this 
subject as follows : — 


“In these observations and corrections of the 
Latin translation of the Scriptures, it we make 
some grains of allowance, it is indisputable that 
Augustine attained the truth. If I am right, 
he is so far from being chargeable with gross 
ignorance of Greek, { that he should be cunsid- 
ered fairly instructed in grammar, and a subtle 
distinguisher of ,words. But it is evident that 
this knowledge, which does not go beyond the 
elements, is insufficient for a thorough compre- 


* See quotatious in Gibbon, chapter xxxiii., 
notes 35, 3Y, 40. Gurges morum Carthagiuiensium, 
—Cuntess., iii. 7. 

t Confess., viii. 2. 

t ‘: Augustinus extitit ut alii, Ebraz ac Grece lin- 
gue ignarus.” — Walch, Bibl. Patrist, p, 352, “ Im- 

eritus non tantum Hebraice sed etiam Grece 
ingue, ipsos fontes adire non potuit, sed solam feré 
trunslationem Latinam explicare conatus est.” — 
Roseumiller, Hist. Interpret. iii. 40, 


It will be remem- | 
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hension of Greek books, and much more for 
those in the Hellenistic dialect, which have 
forms of words, notions, and constructions, pe- 
culiar to themselves.” * 


Among the sights of Carthage, there-was 
one of peculiar fascination to the suscepti- 
ble boy. I single it out, because it will nat- 
urally lead us to Augustine's judgment upon 
the study of classical antiquity. The spee- 
tacles ot the Latin theatre in Carthage were 
numerous and splendid. They furnished 
fuel for the unquiet fire of his soul, scenes 
which haunted his imagination, and passages 
which he loved himself to declaim. The 
Christian Church, it need hardly be observ- 
ed, abhorred the Pagan theatre. The idol- 
atrous rites, the lascivious attitudes, the 
gladiatorial shows, which were its insepara- 
ble accompaniments, were equally opposed 
to the dogmatic Monotheism, to the purity, 
| and to the mercy ot the Gospel. ‘The very 
fact of a man’s habitual absence from the 
theatre afforded presumptive proof that he 
was a Christian.¢ In his Confessions, Au- 
gustine goes more re od to the root of the 
matter. Supposing obscenity and idolatr 
to be banished from the stage, and taking it 
at its best estate, are its effects morally 
| wholesome? Is it good that the passive 
emotions should be excited, when no active 
| exertion is intended to follow, t when the 
very intensity of the emotion is a delicate 
luxury whose end is itself? Augustine 
seems to doubt it. § 

His early education was that of a rheto- 
rician of the day. The practice was to 
make the boy render into fluent Latin prose 





* Clausen’s chapter on Augustine’s knowledge of 
Greek contains an analysis ot all theGreek words cor- 
rectly treatedjby him, Augustine gives the derivation 
of the following terms :—aijvivor, 'avabena, yepoveia, 
*eywaivia, Adyes, ‘oAOxavoTov, Tapadetyparicev, Tapu- 
wxadtiv, raparTrwpa, TAnpycrdcca, TpuycAages. He dis- 
criminates accurately between the following: — 
yevwdy and rixrecy, dvragiatery and Oarrecy, ciy)) and 
mpocevxh, Goyus and dpyh, Aarpevecy and devacisw, 
pepn and «Xirn, tveh and tveipa, Tpwrdreca, Towro- 
yévyfpara, and drapxai, cxedos and dyyeiov, oridos, 
paouos and dg. He corrects the ancient Latin trans- 
ation of the lxx., in thirty places, and of the New 
Testament at least three times. (8. John viii. 25, 
xviii. 37; Komans, i. 3.— Clausen, August. 3. 
Seript. Inte + pp. 30--40.) To this it may be 
added that when Marcellinus consults him on some 
difficulties in the Psalms, he speaks of not having 
the Greek of all the Psalter at hand, but of referring 
to One portion, and finding that it agreed with the 
Latin. — Epist. lix, ad Marceilinum, tom. ii. 294. 

t Spectacula non visitas, says Ceecilian in his in- 
vective against the Christians. — Min, Fel. Uctavius, 
cap. ii, see also de Broglie’s L’Kglise et PEmpire, 
part ii. vol. i. 2. 

t “ Non enim ad subveniendam provocatur audi. 
tor, sed tantum ad dolendum invitatur. ” —Con- 
tess. , iii, 2, 

§ Perhaps he vacillates for a moment towards a 
more favourable view, ‘‘ Ergo amentur dolores ali- 
quando, sed cave immunditiam, anima mea.” 
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that which he had read in Latin verse.* 
Few rhetorical exercises could be devised 
so likely to give copiousness of vocabulary 
and readiness of expression. 


it, thinks of Rome, and dedicates to Hierius 
his lost work, De Pulchro et Apto.¢ From 
Carthaye he had been driven by the wick- 
edness of the wild students. At Rome, he 


recoils from the stories of their meanness. | 


It appears that it was a common trick 
among them to take out a course from one 
presen, shirk payment, and go off in a 
ody to another teacher. He is proud of 
being sent to Milan, by public conveyance, 
as a traveller at the public expense, with a 
salary from the State as well as private 
pay-~ This post was procured for him by 
the kindness of Manichean friends. Gibbon 
has sneered at the professional acquirements 
of Augustine. But surely he gave a proof 
of his power as an orator who persuaded 
the fierve population of a town in Mauri- 
taniato give up those murderous caterve, 
compared with which the faction fighis of 
the * Two-year Olds” in Tipperary were 
mild indeed. § And the man must be ad- 
mitted to know something of an art who 
has written a tréatise upon it, which has not 


been superseded after fourteen hundredyears. | 


To Dioscorus he might write with irritation, 
“ Oratoris libros, et que sunt de oratore 
omnia pretermisi.”|| Yet the rhetorical 
knowledge, acquired by many years of inde- 
fatigable toil, is packed into the fourth book 
of the treatise on Christian doctrine. Has 
the Christian Church any more valuable 
manual on the subject ? 

The touching story of Victorinus, {| who 


was himself also an African, shows how im- | 
portant a career was open to the rhetori- 


cian of the day. The teacher of nobles and 
senators might aspire to the honour of a 
statue. His position was like that of the 
contemporary Sophist in the eastern por- 


tion of the Roman empire, if we make some | 
allowance for the extravagance of the later | 


Greek provincial spirit — not, perhaps, po- 
sing himself be-ringed, crowned, and jewel- 
led, before admiring crowds, holding his 
rhetorical jousts from city to city;** but 


* Confess., i. 17, 
t Ibid., iii, 13, v. 8, iv. 13, 14. 


t “Legam supra mercedem salaria decernen- | 


g 
tium.” — Ibid,, i. 16. ‘ Impertita etiam evectione 
publice.”— V 12, 13. 


De D. Christ., iv. 24. 
Epist., lvi., tom, ii. 269. 
nfess., viii. 2. 
** See the lively sketch, drawn from Libanius, De 
Vita sua, in de Broglie, part ii. vol. i. 144, 8qq. 
Chrysostom, after speaking of the applause given 


He is early 
successful in the school of rhetoric, goes | 
from Tagaste to Carthage, is disgusted with | 
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courted, feasted, and patronized. True 
oratory is the strong expression of the tree- 
man’s thought, and is extinguished with the 
extinction of liberty. There remains noth- 
ing but the declamer Augustine’s taste 
in rhetoric may have been viuiated, at least 
as to verbal details. No man can escape 
with perfect impunity from the spirit of ius 
times. The very fountain of the intellectu- 
al life is tinged by our birthplace and earli- 
est associations. It tells for something in an 
orator’s life that he is born in Ireiand, or ia 
Africa, the Ireland of Rome. But Augus- 
tine’s taste from the earliest period was fur 
that which was solid. He thirsted for the 
wine of truth, and the beauty or livery of 
the cup-bearer was nothing to him.* He 
had longed to hear the great popular 
preacher of the Manicheans, Faustus; but 
he soon found that the graceful orator, who 
could say whatever he pleased, had little or 
nothing to say. Faustus had but a scanty 
stock-in-trade — a few orations of Cicero, a 
very few books of Seneca, some pocts, and 
the narrow literature of his own sect. How- 
ever skilfully handled by a practised speak- 
er, not much could be made of such poor 
materials. Augustine soon knew at what 

rice to value these embroidered inanities. 
Vhen he hears Ambrose at Milan, he de- 
tects at once the ring of the true metal. ¢ 
He carried with him into his judgments up- 
on the Christian pulpit the same masculine 
discrimination. ‘[he grease-pastry style of 
rhetoric, ¢ so characteristic of provincialism 
in all ages, was his abhorrence. He illus- 
trates this by admirable images in the fourth 
book of the treatise upon Christian doctrine. 
The strong man in the battle may possibly 
use a golden-hifted and jewelled swurd ; but 
it is because it is a sword, not because it is 
embossed. Eloquence is a rapid stream, 
and sweeps along flowers of speech, if they 
come in its way; but does not yo out of its 
course to find them. A key of gold is use- 
less, if it will not open the lock to which it 
is applied. The florid redundancy indulged 
in, once at least, by his countryman, Cypri- 
an, the Taylor of Africa, is but faintly ex- 
cused.§ With regard to minor points, the 


to musicians and athletes, adds—oi dé ‘jnropixdy 
Eumecpor Adywv, Kai durdt nadw éxi ray copiorady TO 
avré rotro mparrovow, fori yap xai rodruis Oca-pa, 
wai axpoardt, kai xpérow. «. tT. A. In Joannem Ho- 
mil, i. 

* Confess., v. 6. 
| t Ibid, vy. 13. “ Delectabar suavitate sermonis, 
quamquam eruditioris, minus tamen hilareseentis 
| atque mulcentis quam Fausti erat, quod attinet ad 
dicendi modum.” 
Adipata, Cic. De Uratore. 
‘*Ait ergo quodam loco” [Cyprian ad Donat. 
i.) “ Petamus hanc sedem; dant secessum i- 


Ep. 
cina secreta, dum erratici palmitum lapsus pendulis 
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young African professor of rhetoric was ac- 
cused at Rome and Milan of provincial pro- 
nunciation of many words.* He did not 
altogether escape the charge of occasional 
solecism ; but, as he adds, with an amusing 
touch of unconscious vanity, only from those 
who, like a dilettante of his acquaintance, 
argued with plausibility that Cicero himself 
had committed errors in this kind. But, no 
doubt, these minor blemishes were more 
than redeemed by the subtle tenderness and 
thoughtfulness peculiar to himself. The 
misiortuue of provincialism is not altogether 
unmixed. The African style was evidently 
characterised by bold, incisive phrases. 
Under that burning sky, the Roman lan- 
guage seemed to lose something of its mas- 
siveness, and to acquire, in return, @ specu- 
lative subtlety, which reminds us at times of 
the Greek ecclesiastical writers. As a 
preacher, it is evident that his powers were 
very great. He could charm alike the cler- 
gy ot Carthage and the fishers of Hippo, 
and move a ferocious audience — first, to 
the bursts of applause which were not unu- 
sual in churches, and then to abundant tears. 
Cold criticism of his style, as such, is searce- 
ly permissible. He had no time for classic 
finish, fur perfection of form. Every drop of 
time cost him so dear.¢ The author of the 
apostrophe to Light is scarcely inferior to the 
greatest orator of any age. He possessed 
that severe moral restraint which is often ar- 
tisticully at one with the most delicate taste. 
In describing the death of an early friend at 
Tagaste he uses a phrase of questionable pro- 
priety,§ apparently rather for effect than as 
an accura'e exponent of hisemotions. He is 
resolved that no taint of self shall rest upon 
his heart’s offering to God, and the expres- 
sion finds a place in the Retractations. 

From Augustine’s views upon rhetoric 
we may pass by no unnatural transition to 
his judgment upon pagan antiquity 4 
rally. Tn an age like that in which he lived, 
it is evident that classical literature must 
have been estimated differently, not only by 
different minds, but by the same minds from 
different poiuts of view. Literature and 
philosophy are so estimated in our day. In 
a Church so dogmatic as Rome, we find 
nexibus per arundines baiulas repunt, viteum por- 
ticum frondea tecta fecerunt.” ‘ Non dicuntur ista 
visi mirabiliter adfluentissima fecunditate facundiz, 
set profusione nimia gravitati displicent.” — De 
Doct., iv. 14. The reader will be reminded of 
South’s caustic allusion to Taylor in oue of his ser- 
me De Ordine, Lib. ii. tom, i. 491. 

+ * Caro mihi valent stille temporum.” 

t Coufess., x. 34. 


§ Ibid. iv.6. ‘ Que mihi quasi declamatio levis 
quam gravis confessio videtur.” — Retraet., lib. ii. 
6. 
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Newman praising and De Maistre abomi- 
nating Lord Bacon. In the fourth century 
Paganism was yet standing. The heart of 
the tree, indeed, was dead, but, as may 
sometimes be observed in trees, the vitality 
had gone from the centre to the circumfer- 
ence, and the tenacious bark communi- 
cated with still living fibres at the root. In 
the Eastern Church, classical literature was 
indulgently treated from the beginning by 
the Christian fathers. Its philosophers were 
looked upon by some among them as the 
prophets of human reason. In the West, 
there was more hesitation upon the subject. 
“The Apostle had been at Athens,” ex- 
claims ‘Tertullian, almost fiercely, “ and 
knew human wisdom by meeting it. What 


have Athens and Jerusalem in common ? 
Let them look to it, who have brought in a 
Stoic, a Platonic, or a dialectic Christiani- 
ty.” * On the other hand Arnobius confi- 
dently appeals to Plato. 


Augustine’s mature and definite judg- 
ment on heathen philosophy is not diffi t 
to gather, in spite of some apparent incon- 
sistencies of expression. The Gospel did 
not come to destroy the law, but to fulfil it. 
Nor did it come to destroy the crude fruit 
of human wisdom, but to form and mellow 
it. He never grounded faith upon a uni- 
versal scepticism. Opposed as Aristotle 
and Plato might seem to be, he believed 
that one consistent mass had been strained 
out by the cautious wisdom of successive 

es. Of Cicero and Plato he speaks with 
almost unvarying respect. How, indeed, 
could it be otherwise? In the wonderful 

rovidence of God, the first little flame of 

ivine love had been kindled in his heart 
by them, though the odour and the blaze 
were from the unguents of Holy Scripture.t 
To the Hortensius of Cicero he owed the 
first prelude to his conversion, the first in- 
itiation into those high problems which are 
the intellectual principles of the spiritual 
life. The tremulous impulse which it im- 
parted to his spirit may be compared to the 
motion of the spray that hangs over the 
cataract before it is touched by the waters. 
With Plato I suppose that it may be looked 
upon as certain that he was never profound- 
ly acquainted, that he had read but little of 


* De Prescrip. Heret. 

t This is his language to Romanianus, “ Nun- 

uam cessavimus inhiantes in philosophiam,. .. . 

ondum aderat éa flamma, que summa nos arre 
tura erat, cum ecce tibi libri quidam pleni bonas res 
Arabices ubi exhalarunt in nos, ubi illi fammule 
instillarunt pretiosisimi unguenti guttas paucissi- 
mas, incredibile, Komaniane, incredibile, et ultra 
quod fortasse de me, et tu credis, etiam mihi ipso de 
meipso incredibile incendium concitarunt.” C. 
Acad., lib. ii. 2, tom. i, 425. 
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his works, and that little in Latin transla-| part I am content to find the cause in that 
tion. Yet, predestined Platonist as he was, | subjectivity with which he is sometimes re- 
he seized upon the lofty Theism of the| proached, in that pathetic tenderness which, 
Timzus, upon the high morality of the | as has been well said, makes Virgil the first 
pg! og upon the doctrine of Ideas, and | of the moderns. The people excuse refine- 
with the instinct of genius thinking out| ment when it is pathetic. They pardon 
these principles to their conclusion, gave | the finish of the line, when they can still 
that Platonic mould to Christian thought | see that it is written by one whose eyes 
which it has never lost. “ Quicquid dicitur | were moistened with a tear. To this pecu- 
in Platone, vivit in Augustino.” To him | liarity of Virgil’s genius no more delicate 
we owe that noble passage which for ever | tribute has ever been paid than the sweet 
ts to shame the faithlessness of those who | and burning tears shed by the passionate 
in this, or in any other age, have considered | and imaginative boy, and for which the 
human learning a curse or a superfluity out-| Bishop so bitterly reproached himself, 
side the Church. The to which I| “ Tantillus puer et tantus peccator.” To 
refer * is the more remarkable when we re- | estimate fully the enchantmeut which Vir- 
member that the treatise in which it occurs | gil exercised over Augustine, we must turn 
was written, in part, to combat the passion | to those treatises of his which fill up a gap 
for secular learning, dangerous in that day, | in the Confessions, the works against the 
which prevailed among a section of the Af-| Academies, On Order, and Concerning the 
rican clergy.t Blessed Life. After his memorable conver- 
Turning from philosophy to literature, we | sion, and resignation of his professorship, 
find that Augustine scruples as to his | his friend Verecundus kindly lent him his 
fondness for Terence and Virgil. In ref-| villa at Cassiciacum.* There he retired 
erence to Terence, this can easily be ac-| for some months to prepare himself for his 
counted for. His lines were much used | baptism, accompanied by Monica, by the 
to afford ground-colours for the rhetorical | son whom he was so soon to lose, and by a 
style, and the Christian Bishop had learned | select circle of African friends, by Alypius, 
to despise those retail dealers in words.t | Navigius his brother, Trygetius, Lastidia- 
There are also obscene passages in his | nus, Rusticus, and Licentius, the poetical son 
plays. Indeed, his very connection with| of Romanianus. There, in the evening 
the stage was a strong objection to him in | generally, after their letters were written, 
Augustine’s judgment. He could not for- | and the superintendence of the farm com- 
get the voluptuous excitement throbbing | pleted for the day, the party discussed phil- 
m the very air, the sanguinary fanaticism | osophical questions, such as the power of 
of the circus, which he describes with so| wisdom to give certainty, happiness, order. 
masterly a touch in the case of Alypius.§| A singular freedom and toleration breathed 
Wherever the Latin language was spoken, | through the conferences of these delightful 
the writings of Virgil had acquired a popu-| days. Of one of the party, at least — 
larity which at first sight seems unaccounta- Licentius, in whose subjective and melan- 
ble. Such exquisite finish, such curious | choly strain there is an undertone which 
felicity, requires culture to be appreciated. | reminds us of the poetry of our own day — 
Yet lines of Virgil are scrawled on the | we know that even many years later he was 
tombs among the catacombs, and | not distinctively a Christian. Among the 
scratched upon the walls of Pompeli by the | company there was not a single ecclesiastic 
hands of the lowest of the people. I leave | to precipitate the work. Cassiciacum ¢ was 
it to others to discover reasons for this pop- Bae 
ularity, of which I am ignorant. For — t Local tradition identifies Cassiciacum with Cas- 
8 a village about eight leagues north-east of 
* De Doctrina Christ. ii. 28-31, 40. Milan. The oldest authority for this is, however, 

t This view is quite consistent with the fact that | a note in a parich registry, stating, memoric prodi- 
after he was called to the episcopate he had no fur- | tum esse, that Augustine had sojournedin the place. 
ther time for such studies, and even used very | Manzoni gives strong etymological reasons ayainst 
severe language occasionally when he saw danger | the substitution of ago fortacum. Besides this, 
of excess in that direction. “ Innumerabiles fabule | the view from Cassago is common-place, and by no 
poetarum, oratorum inflata et expolita. . . . men- | means agrees with Augustine’s indications. On the 
dacia, philosophorum garrule argutiz. . . .pos- | contrary, Casciago, another Lombard town, in the 


teaquam mihi curarum ecclesie sarcina imposita | opinion of Manzoni and Cossa Brgeonte ne ety molog- 
est, omnes illx delicie fugere de manibus.” — Epis- | feal objection. “ It is situated on a prominence at 





tola Memorio, cxxxi., tom. fi. 647. the foot of a group of hills. On its western horizon 
¢ Venditorem verborum. — Confess., ix.5. Nun- | is Monte Rosa, and the line of the Alps to their 
dinis loquacitatis, ix. 2. junction with the Apennines. To the south-east, 
Ibid. fii. 8. Even in reference to Terence, he | a vast opening in which sight is lost; to the east 
will not accuse those words which are elect and | and north-east, the mountains of Bergamasqui and 


precious vessels, but that wine of devils which we | of the lake of Como; within this magnificent frame- 
are given to quaff in them. — 1. 16. work, a part of the Lago Maggiore, four other 
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situated in a country of lakes and hills, up-' 
on the first stage of the Alps on the side of, 
Lombardy. In that fair spot, “full of the 
serenity of the Italian sky, and the verdure 
of the valleys of Switzerland,” the time 
passed away in a quiet and uneventful hap- 
piness. In the narrative of these months at 
Cassiciacum, Virgil is repeatedly mentioned. 
Upon the lower Alpine slopes — 


“ Beneath them spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air, 
Islanded by cities fair,” 


in the meadow-lawn of the farm of Vere- 


cundus, during one of those summer days, | 


which seem to give light and clearness to 
the intellect, as well as to the eye, or in 
the soft winter sunshine, the cadence of 
Virgil’s lines seem to mingle with the house- 
hold cares of the little group, with Monica’s 
gentle house-work, and the lowing of the 
oxen.* In our age of business and dis- 
traction, we are tempted to ask with the 
poet — 


“ What shelter to grow ripe is ours, 
What leisure to grow wise ? ” 


small lakes nearer; further off, the entire plain, like | 


the hills, sowed with villas, towns, and villages, 
several of which at least must have existed in the 
time of Augustine.” Another circumstance is men- 
tioned of much importance in deciding the question. 
At Casciago there is a little torrent which is fre- 
quently dry, but which has enough water in autumn 
to justify the silicibus irruens of Augustine, and 
which in one place is pent up between two rocks, 
so as to admit of being described as angustiis cana- 
lis intertrusa. There is also asmall valley fallin 
off into a slope, and covered with a meadow, whic 
agrees exactly with the words, ad pratum descen- 
dere, in pratuli propinqua descendere. But at 
Cassago, there is no running water at any season. 
See Manzoni’s letter to M. Poujoulat upon the 
locality of Cassiciacum. 

* “ Disputare cceperamus sole jam in occasium 
declinante, diesque poené totus cum in rebus rusti- 
cis ordinandis, tum in recensione primi libri Vir- 
gilii peractus fuit.””— Acad. lib. i.tom.i. 418. “ In- 
terpositis pauculis diebus venit Alypius, et exorto 
sole clarissimo invitat cceli nitor, et quantum in illis 
locis hyeme poterat, blanduba temperis in pratum 
descendere.” — De Ordine, lib. ii., Ibid. 471. “* Ter- 
tius autem dies matutinas nubes, que nos coegerant 
in balnem, dissipavit, tempusque pomeridianum 
candidisimum reddidisset.” — De Beata Vita, Ibid. 
504. ‘Septem fere diebus in disputando fuimus oti- 
osi, cum tres tantum Virgilii libros post primum re- 
censeremus.’”’— C. Acad. lib. ii., Ibid. 425. ‘ Quo 
tamen opere Licentius in poeticum studium sic in- 
flammabatur, ut aliquantum mihi etiam reprimen- 
dus videretur. Tandem tamen ad retractandam 
quam distuleramus de Academicis questionem, cum 
a me, quantum potui, lumen philosophiw lauda- 
retur, non invitus accessit. Et forte dies ita serenus 
effulserat, ut nulli prorsus rei magis quam sere- 
nandis animis nostris congruere videretur. 
Maturius itaque solito lectos reliquimus paululum- 
ay cum rusticis egimus quod tempus urgebat.” — 

. Acad. ii., Ibid. 426. “ lre ceeperam in balneas. 
Tile enim locus cum ceelo tristi in agro esse minime 
poteramus, aptus ad disputandum et familiaris fuit.” 
— De Ordine, lib. i. 8, Ibid. 467. 
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We feel that — 


“ Too fast we live, too much are tried, 
Too harassed to attain ” 


| the “ sweet calm ” or “ luminous clearness ” 
of the thinkers of old. We cannot help en- 
| vying Augustine his seclusion at Cassicia- 

cum. Yet let us remember that it was re- 
| deemed afterwards by toils that ended with 

one of the busiest of human lives. To him, 
| at least, the retreat was not one of idleness. 
He wished deliberately to place his knowl- 
edge upon a certain basis, to understand as 
well as believe, to reconcile faith with rea- 
son, and that in him which thought with 
that which prayed. Like Butler at twenty- 
one, Augustine at thirty-three “ proposed 
the search after truth as the business of his 
life.”* After many years, the rest and per- 
‘fume of those months were still fresh in the 
old man’s memory. He says, in words that 
bring before us a picture of green fields, 
and forms stretched under sheltering trees: 
“ Thou, O faithful Promiser, givest to Vere- 
cundus, for that farm of his at Cassiciacum, 
where we rested in Thee from the fierce 
summer-tide of the world, the pleasant 
greenery of Thy Paradise, since Thou hast 
forgiven him his earthly sins in Thy moun- 
tain.” But the quiet work of their morn- 
ings must soon be over. Before the even- 
ing falls, they must lift up their minds to 
the great oochtentt that tower before our ex- 
istence and theirs — like the Alpine heights 
on which they looked at sunset. It must 
pass away in a few weeks. From the day 
of his baptism, to the day when in’ mortal 
sickness, he must lie down in the little cham- 
ber at Hippo, with the sounds of battle ring- 
ing in his ear, he can never know rest again. 
His eyes will not then be fixed upon the 
pages of Virgil, but upon the psalms of Da- 
vid hung before his eyes at the foot of his 
humble bed. Yet it may be that at times, 
in that busy and holy life, the most musical 
words which he has tome upon earth will 
fall upon the ear of memory, when he is 
listening most intently to catch the strains 
that come from the City of God. ¢ 

* “Contemptis tanten ceteris omnibus que bona 
mortales putant, huic investigando inservire pro- 
posui. .. .. Mihi autem certum est, nusquam pror- 
sus ab auctoritate Christi discedere . qu 
autem subtilissim& ratione persequendum est, ita 
enim jam sum affectus ut quod sit verum non cred- 
endo solum sed etiam intelligendo apprehendere im- 


patienter desideramus, apud Platonem me intueri 
quod sacris nostris a repugnat reperturum esse 
fido A ‘ 


| 





t M. Saisset has pointed out a curious Virgilian 
reminiscence in the De Civ. D., xiv. 27. “Sine ar- 
doris illecebroso stimuio infunderetur gremio 
uxoris,” — Cf. Zyeit, viii. 406. ‘“ Conjugis infusus 
gremio.” Another such reminiscence may be cited 
— the reference to Dares and Entelilus, in bis letver 
to Jerome, — Tom. ii., Epist. 6s. 
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in Africa in the fourth century. 











tinctured by the soil in which it grew 
































Catholic bishops. 


























the Circumeellion. Some one has in 
niously said that yet another anal 
tween the Puritans and the Donatists is 
































passages at which we have smiled in Wood- 
stock. But the love of these names be- 
longed to African, not to Donatist, Chris- 
tianity. 

Among the Catholic bishops, whose names 
are subscribed to the letter to Pope Inno- 
cent against Pelagius and Ceelestius are two 
Adeodatuses, and three Quodvultdeuses. 
How prevalent Manicheism was, no reader 
of the Confessions can forget. It was no 
unusual circumstance to find three bishops 
in one town, Manichean, Donatist, and Cath- 
olic. Heathenism lingered on still. Au- 
gustine speaks, with an eloquent shudder, of 
the hideous and effeminate wretches, who, 
with unguent-dripping locks and whitened 
faces, up to yesterday, as he says, went in 
the processions of the Magna Mater through 
the streets of Carthage.* The country, and 
especially Carthage, was haunted by dissolute 
fortune-tellers and spiritualists,f the maggots 
who crawl trom the rottenness of scepti- 
cism. Aruspices still remained and sacri- 
ficed. $ Ingenious people were puzzled by 
impostors, mathematici.§ Now an image 


was rashly broken by the Christians, and 





































































































































* “Usque in hesternum diem. . . . defecit in- 
terpretatio, erubuit ratio, conticuit oratio.” — De 
Civ. Dei, vii. 26. 

t “ Quos’ipsi bene novimus per innumera scorta 
solere dissolvi.’» —C, Acad. lib. i., tom. t. 417. See 
the a story of the “ medium” Albricerinus, 










t One of these “ to Augustine when he was 
a candidate for the theatrical prize poem: — “ Man- 
dasse mihi nescio quem haruspicem, quid ei dare 
mercedis vellem, ut vincerem; me autem foeda illa 
sucramenta abominatum respondisse: nec si corona 
illa esset immortaliter aurea, muscam pro victoria 
mea necari me sinere,” — Confess., iv. 2, 

§ Lbid. iv. 3. 









This sketch would be very deficient with- 
out some reference to the state of religion 
More than 
in most countries, Christianity there was 


Donatism may be considered as the expres- 
sion of national and religious jealousy. The 
“fractionary” ecclesiastical spirit of the 
African Christians has been traced in the 
enormous numbers of the African bishops. 
For instance, in one conference at Carthage, 
(A.D. 411) we read of 279 Donatist, 286 
The colonists acquired 
something of the fierceness of the tribes by 
whom they were surrounded. The Dona- 
tists, those Puritans of Africa had their 
Anabaptists and Fifth Monarchy men in 


ge 


suggested by those extraordinary names 
which, as we turn over the pages of a 
Chureh History, remind us for a moment of 
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the population rose infury. Now a nomad 
tribe had a bargain to make with its civil- 
ized neighbours. and scruples of conscience 
arose, because the barbarians would only 
swear by their own gods. As is the case 
in India now, two phenomena were exhibit- 
ed, on the one hand a fanatical revival of 
the old religion, on the other a philosophi- 
cal rationalions, which sought to preserve a 
minimum of it, inculeulating the moral ideas 
of the new faith. There, as ever in ana- 
logous circumstances, two currents of 
thought are formed drop by drop, until at 
last the equilibrium is broken, the mass of 
the new ideas exceeds that of the old, and 
the old is absorbed and lost in the new. 
The letters of two pagans to Augustine, 
Longinianus the priest, and Maximus of 
Madaura, illustrate this truth. At Carth- 
age, and elsewhere, the Christian Church 
had not yet filtered off all the dregs of pa- 
ganism. Augustine admits that he knew 
Christians who were worshippers of pictures 
and sepulchres. There were riotous feasts, 

nominally changed into Memories of Mar- 
tyrs, but in carnality and excess in no re- 
spect different from the old festivals in the 

temples of the idols. At Hippo itself, there 

were Church feasts, whose admitted extrava- 
gances were sanctioned, or palliated, by a 

reference to similar abuses, committed at 
Rome, under the eyes of its bishop. Such 

is a hasty and faintly drawn sketch of the 

varied life of populous towns * now over- 
thrown and forgotten in the desert, or re- 

membered only to be execrated as the nests 

of pirates. t 
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* Of one of these Roman-African towns, a corre- 
spondent of the Times wrote a few years ago — 
* Under the shadow of the forest-hill at Batna, 
upon which the lion, the panther, and the wild boar 
range, a Roman city, which once held 50,000 inhab- 
itants, and where ninety bishops assembled in coun- 
cil, lies aruin.” For this citation I am indebted to 
a passage in Archdeacon Lee’s lectures, where he 
draws with solemn eloquence the moral of Donat- 
ism —* Lectures on Ecclesiastical History,” p. 96, 


sqq. 

% Of Hippo, now Bona, an eloquent description 
has been given by the Abbé Sibour. ‘‘ The chapel 
of Bona is an old and miserable mosque, which 
the Moors themselves have abandoned. . . . Be- 
neath the shadow of aged olive trees, which ex- 
tend their boughs over the tomb of Hippo, I was 
able to call up the phantom of the buried city, 
Nothing was changed—the same rounded coasts, 
the same waves which bathed them, the same bluish 
mountains on the side of Carthage, and near us the 
chain of the Edough, rising up with its sombre 
rges and wild aspect. The Seybouse rolled its 
slow waters. . . . We walked along a road hem- 
med in by two living hedges of cactus and aloes, 
The Arabs have given Bona the name Uneba, 
Sometimes from the thick hills of thorny shrubs, 
we saw the scanthus raise its great elegantly-cut 
leaves, We were, in fact, on the ruins of Hippo, 
The town covered with its buildings the two slopes 
which we had ascended, and which by a gradual 





fall, descend to the banks of the Seybouse near 
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Erasmus complains bitterly that the pow- 
ers of Augustine were wasted upon Africa. 
Such a genius would have produced still 
nobler fruits. had it been born or lived in 
Italy or Gaul. The rudeness, the voluptu- 
ousness, the small and restless curiosity of 
Africa, was hostile to literary excellence 
and philosophical ripeness.* This may be 
partly true. It seems, indeed, that the 
scanty hours left to the Bishop after the 
toils of controversy, the care of his flock, 
and the superintendence of his clergy, 
were broken in upon by a noisy throng of 
babbling visitors, fond of hearing their own 
tongues, and utterly incapable of solid dis- 
cussion. But the 4 
which he was thrown have gained for us 
one useful lesson. It is instructive to see 
how thoroughly Augustine had mastered the 
thoughts and the wants of his own age; 
what an extensive toleration he possessed, 
in spite of the occasional severity and dog- 
matism which grate upon a modern ear, 
He answers the strange letter of Volutianus 
with an exemplary, patience which astonish- 
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es Erasmus; of the Manicheans he speaks | 8T° 


ote in the tone of one who knew the 
ifficulty of finding truths. Perhaps some- 


thing like a parallel may be found in New- 
man — the same long uncertainty lulled in 
dogmatism, only awakening from time to 


the sea. Some stones were all that remained of 
the city of Augustine. . . . .On that one of the 
two hills of Hippo which is nearest to the Abou- 
gemma, on the side of the sea, you meet as you as- 
cend the remains of a vast edifice. All round old 
olive trees, thick cactuses garnished with points, 
grow wild from the energy of a soil of which all 
proves the luxuriant fertility. The character of 
these ruins the extent of the building to which 
they belong, the solidity of the walls and vaults, 
the situation, make one believe at first that these are 
the remains of a church — perhaps the crypt of that 
Basilica Pacis where the voice of Augustine was 
so often raised, and where his tomb was placed. 
But other indications, ouperiniay the remains of 
aqueducts, appear to give the building another des- 
tination. The ruins have probably nothing sacred, 
and belong to the old cisterns of Hippo — vast res- 
ervoirs, fed at a great expense from the sources of 
the Edough - ++. .The Arabs and Kabyles of 
the mountains perform some curious ceremonies on 
a portion of the wall, in an —_ of the edifice, 
upon a great stone. Upon asking their reason, 
they reply that a great Roumi lived here, that his 
history was written “Ee the stone, but that the 
stone was broken.” . Sibour es that this 
great Roumi is Augustine; that the stone was 
transferred from its place in the ruins of the Basil- 
ica Pacis, where it covered the body of Augustine, 
together with the remains of the great bishop, lest 
the tomb should be profaned by the Arian Vandals 
on the taking of Hippo. — Translation de la Relique 
de 8. Augustine, par M. l’ Abbé Sibour—in Poujou- 
lat’s Histoire de S$. Augustine, ti. 445 - 450. 

t “Rudis erat Africa, voluptatum avida, studio- 
rum inimica, curiosarum rerum appetens.” August. 
Opp. tom. ii. 1. “ Eorum irrnentem presentiam qui 
| aera non sunt apti tali negotio, magisque 
ingue certaminibus quam scientiz luminibus Hele. 
tantur.”— Volusianus Augustino. 


iscordant elements into. 
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time to tremble with excitement and sym 
pathy for the fortune of others. But the 
arallel must be drawn with due allowance 
or the difference between the manly sub- 
mission to the Catholic Christianity of the 
fourth century, and the suicide of reason 
involved in the acceptance of Ultramonta- 
nism in the nineteenth century. 


Ill. 


It only remains to notice briefly the mile- 
stones on the road-side of Augustine’s in- 
tellectual career. We may term it, with 
equal truth, his spiritual career, for with 
him the intellectual and the spiritual are so 
interfused that we cannot discriminate one 
from the other. With many men, conver- 
sion is the abdication, with him it is the 
consummation, of reason. 

While yet divided between passion and 
vanity, his soul is reached by the Hortensius 
of Cicero. The first ring was touched, and 
the chain never ceased to vibrate. The 

at problem of the origin of evil first oc- 
cupied his thoughts, and led to his long sub- 
jugation to Manicheism. To this, without 
beng ever fully converted himself, he made 
several converts, as has happened more than 
once with converts to Rome in our own 
day. During nine years of Manicheism he 
was never eihvoughly satisfied with it. Per- 
haps his mother was led to her dream by 
the prophetic penetration of maternal love.* 
He seems to have held, first, a kind of Dual- 
lism,t then, the theory of an extended 
God; t or, as be himself says, an extended 
nothing. He made various efforts to escape 
from these unsatisfactory speculations. Epi- 
cureanism might have tempted him for a 
moment, but the instinct of immortality, 
strong in such natures as his, preserved him. 
Subtler theories won him for a while. In 
despair of attaining to truth, he tended for 
a little to Academic scepticism, the prob- 
abilism of the New Academy. At other 
times he inclined to Pantheism, the per 
tual temptation of the speculative spirit ; 
e uses a very curious similitude to explain 
the form in which it presented itself to him 
for a while. § 


* Confess., iii. 11. 
“Ex adverro sibi duas moles... 
infinitam.”’ — Ibid. v. 10; vii. 14. 
t*“ Neque enim mihi videbatur esse quidquam 
ere i . non esset .... spatiosum nihil.” — 


§ “ Te autem, Domine, ex omni parte ambientem 
et penetrantem ¢am, sed pequoqnegre infinitum. 
Tamquam si mare esset ubique, et ubique per im- 
mensa infinitum solum mare, et haberet intra se 

quamlibet nam, sed finitam tamen; 


. utramque 





ngiam 
plone esset utique spongia illa ex omni sua parte ex 
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Such are the bare outlines of this restless | 
career, from Manicheism to scepticism, from | 
scepticism to Pantheism. The true cause of | 
the long uncertainty was, as he tells as, want 
of spiricuality.* He had had some acquaint- 
ance with Scripture from an early period 
of his lifé; he had never lived quite outside 
a current of Christian thought. The ineffa- | 
ble sweetness of the name of Jesus had | 
breathed upon his soul. It is right, and, if | 
properly understood, may be most profitable 
for the Christian to remember, that he who 
among all Christian teachers has been pro- | 
nounced to have had the greatest influence | 
next to Saint Paul, derived his first great 
religious lessons, not directly from "asic | 
ture, but from Platonism. He can be thank- | 
ful to God in later life that he had mas- | 
tered some high truths of this philoséphy be- | 
fore he really studied the Bible. But S is 


careful to proclaim that with all its efficacy | 


as an awakener, Platonism is absolutely in- | 
sufficient as a guide. We cannot discover | 
in it that which alone can act upon the will, | 
the humility of Jesus: “I did not humbly | 
cling to my humbled Lord Jesus: nor know | 
how masterful that infirmity was, the strength | 
of that weakness.” The most superficial | 
reading of,the Confessions will show with | 
what entire and loving devotion he résted | 
upon the Holy Scriptures, his chaste delight, | 
honeyed with heaven’s manna, and luminous | 
with its light. . 

As specimens of A ine’s philosophy, 
I shall er refer Pay gp ets val | 
Time and Memory. 

He is led to a theory of time in the elev- 
enth book by his examination of the first | 
verses of Genesis. He meets those who 
asked, as an objection to creation, what God | 
was doing before He made heaven and earth, | 
and how it came into His mind to make | 
what he had not before made — this renders 
it necessary for him to examine the notion | 
of Time. 

The substance of his doctrine is. this, — | 
What is Time? It is in the consciousness, | 
and by the aid of memory that we find the | 
first notion of duration. The mind itself is | 
the type and measure of it. It is not from 
exterior sources that we acquire the notion 
of time, but by the inner sense; and it is 
the mind, the ego, which is the original 
model of that which endures. The present 
is an ideal point. The past and future have 
no existence but in the conception of the 


immenso mari; sic creaturam tuam finitam te infi- 

nito plenam putabam.” — Confess., vii. 5. 
**Conabar cogitare Te homo, et talis homo, 

summum et solum et verum Deum !” — Ibid. vii. 1. 
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| positive result of his 
tions is that fresh admiration for the 
and depth of man’s nature, 
to admire the heights of the mountains, and 
the billows of the sea, and the starry heav- 
ens, and leave themselves.”§ Better even 
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mind. We do not measure time by motion, 
but motion by time. 


“In thee, my soul, I ‘measure time, in thee I 
say I measure it. The impression which things 
as they pass make in thee, and which abides 
when they have passed away, that impression 
which is present I measure, not things which 
have passed away that it might remain. It I 
measure’ when 1 measure time. Therefore, 
either this impression is time, or I do not meas- 
ure time.”’ * 


In the treatise on Memory, modern 
psychology has solved Augustine’s great 
difficulty — our memory of having forgotten 
something — + by the distinction between 
memory and reminiscence. Memory is 
spontaneous, reminiscence is memory with 
effort. When we will to remember a thing 
which does not come spontaneously to us, 
we remember something relative to it, which 
gives usa relative conception of it. We 
may have no conception what the thing is, 
only what relation it bears to something 
else. That relation affords an “ abscissio 
infinite investigationis,” and suggests an- 
other relation or relations, until we remem- 
ber the whole thing. 

I shall be amply rewarded if these pages 
should induce any younger reader to study 
the Confessions for himself. We honour 
this great teacher, not by heaping upon him 
extravagant titles of traditional honour, not 
as they did who carried his assumed relics 
from Pavia to Bona,} but by being made 
partakers of his spirit. Better than any 
psychological specula- 
lories 
“ And they go 


* Confess., vi. 27. Saisset’s ‘‘Cite de Dieu,” Intro- 
duction, lxxxix., . “Here is Augustine’s 
thought which has not been well understood. The 
sure proof that the mind is the measure of time, or 
measures time, is that it measures silence. And as 
silence is not afything real, but simply a privation, 
and as no privation can be measured, the mind al- 
ways measures silence by its own duration and 
intervals, which form part of time.” — Notes of D. 
Martin’s Traduction des Confessions, Tom. ii. 219. 

+t Confess., x. 16. Hamilton’s Reid, p. 359. “On 
this footing, what Augustine qualifies by the name 
ef oblivion would be, in name and fact, a true rem- 
iniscence, or even a confused sign of a thing 
which memory has lost. It is like a cloth drawn 
before a os ap which we have formerly seen in a 
room. is certain that the cloth, which hides the 

re, recalls to those who have looked on it the 
ea of a _—— without recal what it repre- 
sents.” — D. Martin, ut supra, 57, 58. 

t For a vivid de n of the translation of 
See [steer relics by the French in 1842, see 
Poujoulat’s ‘“‘ Histoire de Saint Augustine,” i. 413 


— 456. 
§ Confess., x. 8. 


166. 
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than all the great pages in which he has left 
us the everlasting lines of our faith, his con- 
viction that Christianity is inexhaustible by 
man’s wit or thought.* Let us read him as 
he himself would be read, not with the pros- 
trate spirit of slaves, not superstitiously 
splintering off single texts as if infallible, 
but, with the reverent liberty of Christian 
freemen. Let us admire and imitate, as far 
as may be, the mingled depth and tender- 
ness of a great heart and a great intellect ; 
the saving common-sense which so often res- 
cued him from the errors into which mere 
logic would have precipitated him; the 
consideration for the weak ;¢ the determin- 
ation to understand an adversary’s position 
thoroughly ; the manly faith in human rea- 
son; the intense reverence for Scripwre ; 
the humble penitence and gentle trust in 
Christ. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 


History of Rationalism. By John F. Hurst, 
D.D. (Triibner.) — It is some recommenda- 
tion of this work that it has gone through three 
editions in America. We doubt if it would ev- 
er attain such acirculation in England. Though 
useful as a storehouse of materials on religious 
thought since the Reformation, it is wholly con- 
fused and undigested, and has no pretention to 
the name of a history. The style is equally 
faulty, and the grammar not always perfect. 
Dr. Hurst writes of Germany as a country 
which “ has been prospered.” His account of 
Voltaire’s death reads as if Frederick the Great 
maintained a correspondence with Voltaire even 
after that event. His sketch of the controversy 
between Dr. Newman and Mr. Kingsley clear- 
ly implies that Mr. Kingsley wrote a reply to 


*“ Tanta est Christianum ppettetien literarum, 
ut in eis quotidie proficere si eas solas ab ineunte 
pueritia usque ad decrepitam senectutem, maximo 
otio, summo studio, meliore ingenio conarer addis- 
cere .... tantaque non solum in verbis quibus 
ista dicta sunt, verum etiam in rebus que intelli- 
cenda sunt latet altitudo sapientia, ut fi ntis- 
sime cupiditati discendi hoc contingat, quod eadem 
Scriptura quodam loco habet, cum consummaverit 
homo tune incipit.”’— August. Volusiano. Epist. 
ii,, tom. ii. 8. 

+ ‘*in quibus adhue parvulis salubritur  xdifi- 
catur fides . . . . quorum si quispiam quasi vilitatem 
dictorum adspernatus, extra nutritorias cunas im- 
becillitate se extenderit, heu cadet miser. Domine 
Deus, miserere, ne implumen pullem conculcent qui 
transeunt viam; et mitte angelum tuum, qui eum 
reponat in nido, ut vivat donec volet.” — Confess, 
xl. 27, eg. 31. “Cum enim audio Christianum ali- 
quem fratrem, illum aut illum, ista nescientem, et 
aliud pro alio sentienteis, patienter intueor opi- 
nantem hominem; .... obest autem si hoc ad 
ipsam doctrine pietatis formam pertinere arbit- 
retur. — Confess., v. 9. 
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the Apology. His description of Gibbon states 
almost expressly that the historian became a 
Roman Catholic some time after leaving Ox- 
ford, and went into Parliment at the very time 
the first volume of the Fall and Decline appear- 
ed. We believe these mistakes are caused by 
over-generalization and want of clearness of per- 
ception, rather than by neglect. But Dr. Hurst 
is simply ludicrous when he speaks of Mr. 
Maurice as not employing himself in publishing 
his theological sentiments in the form of reli- 
gious novels, like Kingsley and others, but hav- 
ing the commendable frankness to state his 
opinions without circumlocution, and to furnish 
us with his creed in a single volume of essays. 
Perhaps some of the readers of the three Amer- 
ican editions of Dr. Hurst’s work will be able 
to explain why it should be so very commenda- 
ble for a man to write in a style in which he ex- 
cels, instead of in a style for which he has no 
inclination. — Spectalor. 


Coat anp Prramips.— “If we take the 
area of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, measured up 
close to the houses, at eleven acres, about the 
dimensions of the base of the Great Pyra- 
mid, and could stack the coal as nature has 
done in the seams, the British coal raised last 
year would form, on that base, a solid block 
of the height of 5,229 feet, or as high as Snow- 
don surmounted by another mountain of half 
its Height. Again, taking the distance from 
London to Edinburgh, four hundred miles, the 
same quantity, similarly packed, would build 
a wall the whole way of twelve feet thick and 
ninety-nine feet high, whilst if put together in 
the broken state in which coal is commonly 
used, it would give a wall of more than double 
that thickness. This yearly production, obtain- 
ed by the labour of 240,000 men, is palpably a 
gigantic effort for so small an area as that of 
our united coal-fields and naturally excites ap- 
prehension for the future.” 


To add another comparison to those of Mr. 
Smyth, we may take the cubic volume of the 
coal raised in 1865 as just about 100,000,000 
cubic yards. The solid contents of the Great 
Pyramid of a is found to be 3,394,307 
cubic yards. e therefore raise yearly an 
amount of coal thirty times as great in bulk as 
the Great Pyramid. This quantity, too, is rais- 
ed from the bottom of our mines by 240,000 
men working one year. The Great Pyramid, 
as we are assured by Herodotus, required the 
united labours of 100,000 men during 20 years, 
which is equal to the labour of 2,000,000 men 
during one year. A simple calculation will 
show that in our coal-mining each man on an 
average raises 250 times as much material in a 
year as each of the ancient Egyptians engaged 
on the Pyrarhid. We need hardly point out, 
however, how very unfair this comparison is to 
the ancient Egyptians in some points. 

— Spectator. 
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PART VI. 
CHAPTER XVII. — A CATASTROPHE. 


AFTER that day of curious abandonment and 
imprudence, Mr. Brownlow returned to his nat- 
ural use and wont. He could not aecount to 
himself next day even for his want of control, 
for his injudiciousness. 


serve to lay open his plans to Sara? He had 


supposed she would take it seriously, as he had | 
done, and, lo ! she had taken it very lightly, as | 
something at the first glance rather amusing 


than otherwise. Nothing could have so entire- 
ly disconcerted her father. His position, his 
good name, his very life, seemed to hang upon 
it, and Sara had taken it as a singularly pi- 
quant novelty, and nothing more. Then it 
was that it had occurred to him about that soft- 
ening of the brain, and the thought had braced 
him up, had reawakened all his energies, and 
sealed his lips, and made him bimself again. 
He went to the office next day, and all the fol- 
lowing days, and took no more notice of young 
Powys than if he had never tried to win his 
confidence, and never introduced him to his 
daughter. 
to the young man. No doubt a good deal of 
the intoxication of the moment had remained 
in Powys’s brain. He had remembered and 
dwelt upon the effect of that passing sunbeam 
on Miss Brownlow’s hair and her dress, much 
more than he need have done. And though 
he did not look at it much, the young Canadi- 
an had hung up the Claude in his memory — 
the Claude with a certain setting round it more 
important than its actual frame. This he had 
done naturally, as a kind of inevitable conse- 
quence. And it was not to be denied that he 
watched for Mr. Brownlow’s coming next 
morning, and waited for some little sign of spe- 


cial friendship, something that should show, on | 


his employer's part as well, a consciousness of 
special favour extended. But no such sign 
came. He might have been a cabbage for all 
the notice Mr. Brownlow took of him as he 
passed to his own office. Not a glance, not a 
word, betrayed anything different from the or- 
dinary- not unkind but quite indifferent de- 
meanour of the lawyer to his clerks. Then, as 
was to be expected, a certain surprise and pain- 
ful enlightenment — such as everybody has to 
encounter, more or less, who are noticed by 
their social superiors — came upon the young 
man. 
tary aad entirely without consequences, which 
had introduced him to Mr. Brownlow’s table 
and his daughter. He belonged to a different 
world, and it was vain to think that the other 
world would ever open to him. He was too 
unimportant even to be kept at a distance. He 
was her father’s clerk. In Canada that would 
not have mattered so much, but in this old hard 
long-established England — Poor young fellow ! 
he knew so little. ‘The thought brought with it 
a gush of indignation. He set his teeth, and it 


seemed to him that he was able to face that | 


What end could it | 


No doubt it was a disappointment | 


a standing menace, a standing reminder. 
did not even always recall to himself, in the 
It was all a caprice, then, only momen- | 
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horrible conventional system, and break a lance 
upon it, and make good his entrance. He for- 
got his work even, and laid down his pen and 
stared at Mr. John, who was younger than him- 
self. How was he better than himself ? that was 
| the question. Then an incipient sneer awoke 
|in the soul of the young backwoodsman. If 
there was such a differ-nce between the son of a 
country solicitor and his clerk, what must there 
| be between the son and the clients, all the coun- 
ty people who came to have their difficulties 
solved ¢ But then Mr. Brownlow was some- 
thing more than a solicitor. If these two men 
| — the one old and full of experience, the other 
young and ignorant, with only a screen of glass 
and a curtain between them — could have seen 
into each other’s thoughts, how strange would 
have been the revelation. But happily that is 
one refuge secured for humanity. They were 
each safe, beyond even their own powers of self- 
interpretation, in the recesses of their hearts. 
Mr. Brownlow, by a superhuman effort, not 
only took no notice of young Powys, but, so far 
as that was possible, dismissed all thought of 
him from his mind. It was a difficult thing to 
do, but yet he all but did it, plunging into the 
Wardell case, and other cases, and feeling with 
a certain relief that, after all, he had not any 
articular symptoms of softening of the brain. 
he only thing he could not do was to banish 
from his own mind the consciousness of the 
young man’s presence. Busy as he was, occu- 
ied to the full extent of his powers, considering 
intently and with devotion fine points of law 
and difficult social problems, he never for one 
minute actually forgot that young Powys was 
sitting on the other side of the screen. He 
eould forget anything else without much diffi- 
culty. Neither Sara nor Brownlows were in 
his mind as he laboured at his work. He 
thought no more of Jack’s presence in the 
office, though he knew very well he was there, 
than of the furniture ; but he could have made 
a picture of the habitual attitude in which his 
clerk sat, of the way he bent over his work, 
and the quick upward glance of his eyes. He 
could not forget him. He could put out of his 
mind all his own uncomfortable speculations, 
and even the sense that he had conducted mat- 
ters unwisely, which is a painful thought to 
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‘such a man. All this he could do, but he could 


He was there 
He 


not get rid of Powys’s presence. 


midst of his labours, why it was that this young 
/man’s presence disturbed him, but he never 
could for a moment get free of the consciousness 
that he was there. 

| At the same time he regarded him with no 
unfriendly feelings. It was not hatred any 
| more’ than it was love that moved him. He 
carried the thought with him, as we carry 
_about with us, as soon as they are gone, 
that endless continual thought of the dead 
| which makes our friends in the unseen world so 
much closer to us than anybody still living to 
be loved and cherished. Mr. Brownlow carried 
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his young enemy, whoat the same time was not | sudden,” said Jack. 
his enemy, about with him, as he would have | dutiful before.” 


carried the thought of a son who had died. It 
came to his mind when he got up in the morn- 
ing. It went side by side with him wherever he 
went — not a ghost, but yet something ghostly 
in its perseverance and steady persistency. 
When he laid down his pen, or paused to col- 
lect his thoughts for a moment, the spectre of 
this youth would cross him whatever he might 
be doing. While Mr. Wrinkell was talking to 
him, there would suddenly glide across Mr. 
Wrinkell’s substantial person the apparition of 
a desk and a stool and the junior clerk. All 
this was very trying ; but still Mr. Brownlow 
wisely confined himself to this one manifestation 
of Powys’s presence, and sternly silenced in his | 
own mind all thought on the subject. On that 
one unlucky day of leisure he had gone too far ; | 
in the rebound he determined to do nothing, to 
say nothing — to wait. 
"This was perhaps as little satisfactory to Sa- 
ra as it was to young Powys. She had, there 
cannot be a doubt, been much amused and a 
little excited by her father’s extraordinary pro- 
posal. She had not taken it solemnly indeed, 
but it had interested her all the same. It was 
true he was only her father’s clerk, but he 
was young, well-looking, and he had amused 
her. She felt in her soul that she could (or at 
least so she thought) make an utter slave of him. 
All the absurdities that ever were perpetrated by 
a young man in love would be possible to that 
young man, or else Sara’s penetration failed 
her, whereas the ordinary young men of society 
were incapable of absurdities. They were too 
much absorbed in themselves, too conscious of 
the possibility of ridicule, to throw themselves 
at a girl’s feet heart and soul ; and the girl who 
was still in the first fantastic freshness of youth 
despised a sensible and self-respecting lover. She 
would have been pleased to have had the mys- 
terious Canadian produced again and again to 
be operated upon. He was not blaséand instract- 
ed in everything like Jack. And as for having 
to marry him, if he was the man, that was still 
a distant evil, and something quite unexpected 
no doubt would come of it ; he would turn out 
a young prince in disguise, or some perfectl 
good reason which her father was now conceal- 
ing from her, would make everything suitable. 
For Sara knew too well the important place she 
held in her father’s opinion to imagine for a 
moment that he meant to mate her unworthily. 
This was how the tenor of her thoughts was 
turned, and Mr. Brownlow was not insensible 
to the tacit assaults that were made upon him 
about his protéyé. She gave up her judgment 
to him as she never had done before, with a fil- 
ial self-abandonment that would have been 
beautiful had there been no arriére pensée in it. 
“ ] will do as papa thinks proper. You know 


| 
| 


| 





| 


| 


best, papa,” she said in her new-born meekness, 
and Mr. Brownlow understood perfectly what 


she meant. 
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“] never knew you so 





‘“* The longer one lives one understands one’s 


duties the better,” said Sara, sententiously ; 
and she looked at her futher with a mingled sub- 
mission and malice which called forth a smile 
about the corners of his mouth. 


“ I hope so,” said Mr. Brownlow ; “ though 


you have not made the experiment long enough 
to know much about it yet.” 


‘“* There are moments which give one experi- 


ence as much as years,” said Sara, in the same 


lofty way, which was a speech that tempted the 
rofane Jack to lauyhter, and made Mr. Brown- 
lew smile once more. But though he smiled, 
the s tion did not please him much. He 
laid his hand caressingly on her head, and 
smoothed back her pretty hair as he passed 
her ; but he said nothing, and showed no sign 
of consciousness in respect to those moments 
which give experience. And the smile died off 
his lip almost before his hand was withdrawn 
from her hair. His thought as he went away 
was that he had been very weak ; he had be- 
trayed himself to the child who was still but a 
child, and knew no better than to play with 
such rude edge-tools. And the only remedy 
now was to close his lips and his heart, to 
tell nobody anything, never to betray himself, 
whatever might happen. It was this thought 
that made him look so stern as he left Brown- 
lows that morning — at least that made Pame- 
la think he looked stern, as the dogeart came 
out at the gate. Pamela had come to be very 
learned in their looks as they flashed past in 
that rapid moment in the early sunshine, She 
knew, or she thought she knew, whether Mr. 
John and his father were quite “ friends,” or if 


there had been a little inevitable family differ- 
ence between them, as sometimes : 
and it came into her little head that day that 


Mr. Brownlow was angry with his son, perhaps 
because —. She would not put the reason 
into words, but it filled her mind with many 
reflections. Was it wrong for Mr. John to 
come home early so often ? — to stay at home 
so often the whole day ? — to time his expedi- 
tions so fortunately that they should end in 
stray meetings, quite accidental, almost every 
day? Perhaps he ought to be in the office 
helping his father instead of loitering about the 
avenue and elsewhere, and finding himself con- 
tinually in Pamela’s way. This she breathed 
to herself inarticulately with that anxious aim 
at his improvement which is generally the first 
sign of awakening tenderness in a girl’s heart. 
It occurred to her that she would speak to him 
about it when she saw him next; and then it 
occurred to her with a flush of half-guilty joy 
that he had not been in the dogeart as it dashed 
past, and that, accordingly, some chance meet- 
ing was very sure to take place that day. She 
meant to remonstrate with him, and put it 
boldly before him whether it was his duty to 

rom the office ; but still she could not but 








“ You have turned dreadfully good all of a 


| 


sta, 
feel rather glad that he had stayed from the 
ottice that day. 
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As for Mr. John, he had, or supposed he had 
— or at least attempted to make himself sup- 
pose that he had — something to do at home on 
that particular day. His fishing-tackle had got 
out of order, and he had to see to that, or there 
was something else of equal importance which 
called his attention, and he had been in Master- 
ton for two days in succession. Thus his con- 
science was very clear. It is true that he daw- 
dled the morning away looking for Pamela, who 
was not to be found, and was late in conse- 
quence — so late that young Keppel, whom he 
had meant to join, had gone off with his rod on 
his shoulder to the gers to lunch, and was 
on his way back again before Jack found his 
way to the water-side. There are certain states 
of mind in which even dinner is an indifferent 
matter to a young man ; and as for luncheon, 
it was not likely he would take the trouble to 
think of that. 

“ You are a nice fellow,” said Keppel, “ to 
keep a man lounging here by himself all the 
time that’s any good ; aud here you are now 
when the sun is at its height. I don’t under- 
stand that sort of work. What have you been 
about all day ¢” 

“ T have not been lunching at the Rectory,” 
said Jack. “ Havea cigar, old fellow? Now 
we are here, let’s make the best of it. I’ve 
been waiting about, kicking my heels, while 
you’ve been having lunch with Fanny Hard- 
castle. But I’ll tell you what, Keppel; I’d drop 
that if I were you?” 

“ Drop what?” cried Mr. Keppel, guiltily. 

“Dancing about after every girl who comes 
in your way,” said Jack. “ Why, you were 
making an ass of yourself only the other day 
at Brownlows.” 

“ Ah, that was out of my reach,” said Kep- 
an shaking his head solemnly, and he sighed. 

he sigh was such that Jack (who, as is well! 
known, was totally impervious to sentimental 
weaknesses) burst into a fit of laughter. 

“I suppose you think little Fanny is not out 
of your reach,” he said ; “but Fanny is very 
wide awake, I can tell you. You haven’t got 
any money ; you’re neglecting: your profes- 
sion.” 


“It’s my profession that is neglecting me,” 


said Keppel, meekly. “Don't be hard upon a 
fellow, Jock. They say here that it is you who 
are making an ass of yourself. They say you 
are to be seen about all the lanes” —— 

“« Who says?” said Jack ; and he could not 
rig a certain guilty flush from rising to his 

** Let every man mind his own business, 

and woman too. As for you, Keppel, you would 
be inexcusable if you were to do anything ri- 
diculous in that way. A young fellow with a 
good profession that may carry him as high as 
he likes —as high as he cares to work for, J 
mean; of course nothing was ever done with- 
out work — and you waste vour time going af 
ter every girl in the place — Fanny Hardeastle 
one day, somebody else the next. You'll come 
to a bad end, if you don’t mind.”, 

“ What is a fellow to do?” said Keppel 
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“When I see a nice girl —I am not a block of 
wood, like you — I can’t help seeing it. When 
a man has got eyes in his head, what is the use 
of his being reasoned with by a man who has 
none ?” 

“ As good as yours any day,” said Jack, with 
natural indignation. ‘ What use do you make 
of your eves? I have always said marry- 
ing early was a mistake ; but, by Jove marry- 
ing early is better than following every girl about 
like a dog. Fanny Hardcastle would no more 
have you than Lady Godiva ” 

“How do you know that?” said Keppel, 
quickly. ‘‘ Besides — I — don’t — want her to 
have me,” he added, with deliberation; and 
thereupon he occupied himself for a Jong time 
very elaborately in lighting his cigar. 

“ It is all very well to tell me that,” said Jack. 
“ You want every one of them, till you have 
seen the next. But look here, Keppel; take 
my advice ; never look at a woman again for 
ten years, and then get married offhand, and 
you'll bless me and my good counsel for all the 
rest of your life.” 

“Thank you,” said Keppel. ‘‘ You don’t say 
what I’m to do with myself during the ten 
years ; but, Jack, good advice is admirable, ou- 
ly one would like to know that one’s physician 
healed himself.”’ 

“« Physicians never heal themselves ; it is an 
impossibility upon the face of it,” said Jack, 
calmly. “A doctor is never such an idiot as. 
to treat his own case. Don’t you know that ? 
When I want ghostly counsel, 1’\l go to — Mr. 
Sao I never attempt to advise my- 
ste ” — 

“You think he’d give Fanny to you,” said 
Keppel, ruefully, “all for the sake of a litle 
money. I hate moneyed people,—give us 
another cigar ;— but she wouldn’t have you, 
Jack. I hope I know a little better than 
that.” 

‘So much the better,” said Jack ; “nor you 
either, my boy, unless you come iuto a fortune. 
Mr. Hardcastle knows better than that. Are 
we going to stay here all day? Ive got some- 
thing to do up at the house.” 

“What have you got to do? I'll walk up 
that way with you,” said Keppel, lifting his 
basket from the grass. 

“ Well, it is not exactly at the house.” said 
Jack. “ The fact is, I am in no particular hur. 
ty; I have somebody to see in the village — 
that is, on the road to Ridley ; let’s walk that 
way, if you like.” 

“Tnhospitable, by Jove!” said Keppel. “I 
believe, after all, what they say must re true.” 

“What do they say?” said Jack, coldly. 
You may be sure, to start with, that it is nut 
true; what they say never is. Come along, 
there’s some shade to be had along the river- 
side.” 

And thus the two young men terminated the 
day’s fishing for which Jack had abandoned the 
office. They strayed along by the river-side 
until he suddenly bethought himself of business 
which led him in quite an opposite directioa. 
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When this recollection occurred to his mind, 
Jack took leave of his friend with the air of a 
maa very full of occupation, and marched away 
as seriously and slowly as if he had really been 
going to work. He was not treating his own 
case. He had not even as yet begun to take his 
own case into consideration. He was simply in- 
tent upon his own way for the moment, and not 
disposed to brook any contradiction, or even 
inquiry. No particular intention, either pra- 
dent or imprudent, made his thoughts definite 
as he went on; no aims were in his mind. A 
certain soft intoxication only posse~sed him. 
Somehow to Jack, as to everybody else, his own 
case was entirely exceptional, and not to be 
judged by ordinary rules. And he neither crit- 
icised nor even inquired into his personal symp- 
toms. With Keppel the disease was plain, and 
the remedy quite apparent; but as for himself, 
was he ill at all, that he should want any phy- 
sic‘an’ . care ? 

{uis question, which Jack did not consider 
for himse.f, was resolved for him in the most 
unexpected way. Mr. Brownlow had gone 
thoughtful and almost stern to the office, re- 
flecting upon his unfortunate self: betrayal — 
vexed and almost irritated by the way in which 
Sara essayed to keep up the private understand- 
ing between them. He came back, no doubt, 
relieved of the cloud on his face ; but still very 
grave, and considering within himself whether 
he could not tell his daughter that the events of 
that ualucky day were to count for nothing, and 
that the project he had proposed to her was giv- 
en over for ever. His thoughts were still so far 
incomplete, that he got down at the gate in or- 
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and he raised his eyes, he saw among the trees, 
at no great distance from him, a pair such as 
was wont to wander over soft sod, under blue 
sky, and amid all the sweet interlacements of 
sunshine and shade —two creatures — young, 
hopeful, and happy —the little one half-timid, 
half-trustful, looking up into her companion’s 
face ; he so much taller, so much stronger, so 
much bolder, looking down upou her — taking 
the shy hand which she still withdrew, and yet 
still left to be retaken ; — two creatures, una- 
ware as yet why they were so happy — glad to 
to be together, to look at each other, to 
touch each other— thinking no evil. Mr. 
Brownlow stood on the path and looked, and 
his senses seemed to fail him. It was a bit out 
|of Arcadia, out of fairyland, out of Paradise ; 
| and he himself once in his life had been in Ar- 
‘cadia too, But in the midst of this exquisite 
little poem one shrill discord of fact was what 
most struck the father’s ear—was it Jack? 
Jack !— he who was prudence itself — too pru- 
dent, even so far as words went, for Mr. Brown- 
low’s simple education and habits. And, good 
heavens ! the little neighbour, the little bright 
| face at the window which had won upon them 
all with its sweet friendly looks! Mr. Brown- 
low was a man and not sentimental, but yet the 
sight after the first surprise gave him a gz at 
his heart. What did it mean ? or could it mean 
| anything but harm and evil ? He waited, stand- 
| ing on the path, clearly visible while they came 
| softly forward, absorbed in each other. He was 
| fix » 48 it were, in a kind of silent trance of 
pain and amazement. She was Sara’s little 
| humble friend — she was the little neighbour, 








der to walk up the avenue and carry them on | whose smiles had won even his own interest — 
at leisure. As he did so he looked across, as | she was the child fof the worn woman at the 
he too had got a habit of doing, at Mrs. | cottage door, who stood shading her eyes and 
Swayne’s window —the bright little face was | looking out for her with that avxjous look in 
not there. It was not there; but, in place of | her face. All these thoughts filled Mr. Brown- 
it, the mother was standing at the door, shad- | low’s eyes with pity and even incipient indig- 
ing her eyes from the rare gleam of evening sun | nation. And Jack! was this the result of his 
which reached the house, and looking out. Mr. | premature prudence, his character as a man of 
Brownlow did not know anything about this | the world? His father’s heart ached as they 
mother, and she was not so pleasant to look at came on so unconsciously. At last there came 
as Pamela ; yet, unawares, there passed through |a moment when that curious perception of 
his mind a map ney what she was looking | another eye regarding them, which awakens 
for? Was she too, perhaps, in anxiety about | even sleepers, came over the young pair. Poor 
her child? He felt half&disposed to turn back | little Pamela gave a start and cry, and fell back 
aid ask her, but did not do it ; and by the time | from her companion’s side. Jack, for perhaps 
he had found old Betty’s cottage the incident | the first time in his life thoroughly con- 


had passed entirely from his mind. Once more 
the sunshine was slanting through the avenue, 
throwing the long tree-shadows and the long 
softly-moving figure of the wayfarer before him 
as he wenton. He was not thinking of Jack, 
or anything connected with him, when that 
startling apparition met his eyes, and brought 
him to a staudsrill. Thesight which made him 
suddenly stop short ‘was a pretty one, had it 
been regarded with indifferent eyes ; and indeed, 


founded and overwhelmed, stood stock-still, 
gazing in consternation at the unthought-of 
spectator. Mr. Brownlow’s conduct at this 
difficult conjuncture was such as some people 
might blame. When he saw their consternation 
| he did not at that very moment step in to im- 
| prove the occasion. He paused that they 5 
recognize him; and then he took off his hat 
very gravely, with a certain compassionate re- 
spect for the woman — the little weak foolhardy 





it was the merest chance, some passing move- | creature who was thus playing with fate; and 
ment of a bird or flicker of a branch, that | then he turned slowly and went on. It was as 
roused Mr. Brownlow from his own thoughts | if a thunderbolt had fallen at the feet of the 
anil revealed that pretty picture to him. When | foolish young pair. Hitherto, no doubt, these 
the little flutter, whatever it was, roused him meetings had been clandestine, though they did 
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not know it; but now all at once illumination 
flashed upon both. They were ashamed to be 
found together, and in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, both of them became conscious 
of the shame. They gave one glance at each 
other, and then looked no more. What had 
they been doing all those stolen hours ? — all 
those foolish words, all those soft touches of 
the warm rosy young fingers — what did they 
all mean? ‘The shock was so great that they 
scarcely moved or spoke fora minute, which 
fet like an age. Perhaps it was greatest to 
Jack, who saw evidently before him a paternal 
remonstrance, against which his spirit rose, and | 
a gulf of wild possibilities which made him | 
giddy. But still Pamela was the one whom it | 
overwhelmed the most. She grew very pale, | 
poor child! the tears came to her eyes. “ Oh, 

what will he think of me?” she said, wringing | 
her poor little hands. ‘‘ Never mind what he | 
thinks,” said Jack ; but he could not keep out | 
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the young man was a little impatient of pater- 
nal direction; and he did not kuow now how 
he could bear it, if Mr. Brownlow took matters 
with a high hand. Besides, even that was not 
the most urgent question. How could he an- 
swer any one? what could he say for himself ? 
He did not know what he meant. He could not 
acknowledge himself a fool, and admit that he 
meant nothing. His thoughts were not pleasant 
as he went slowly after his father up the avenue. 
Perhaps it would convey but an uncomfortable 
impression of Jack were I to say that he had been 
quite sincere, and was quite sincere even now in 
what he had said about marriage. He had no 

articular desire to change his own condition 
In’‘any way. The idea of taking new respon- 
sibilities upon him had not yet entered into his 
mind. He had simply yielded to a very pleas- 
urable impulse, meaning no harm; and all at 
once, without any warning, his pleasure had 
turned into seedibieg terrible, and stood star- 


of his voice a certain tone which told the effect | ing at him with his father’s eyes — with eyes 
which this scene had had upon him also. He | still more severe and awful than his father’s. 
walked with her to the gate, but it was in a In an hour or two, perhaps even in a min- 
dutiful sort of way. And then their shame | ute or two, he would be cal'ed to account ; 


flashed upon them doubly when Pamela saw | 
her mother in the distance watching for her at | 
the door. “ Don’t come any farther,” she said | 
under her breath, not daring to look at him; | 
and thus they parted ashamed. They had not | 
only been seen by others; they had found | 
themselves out. 


CHAPTER XVIII.— TREATING HIS OWN CASE. 


Ir may be imagined after this with what sort 
of feelings the unhappy Jack turned up the 
avenue in cold blood, and walked home to din- 
ner. He thought he knew what awaited him, 
and yet he did pot know, for up to this moment 
he had never come seriously in collision with his 


father. He did not know what was going to 
be said to him, what line of reproach Mr. 
Brownlow would take, what he could reply ; 
for in reality he himself had made as great or a 
greater discovery than his father had done. 
He was as totally unaware what he meant as 
Mr. Brownlow was. What did he mean? 
Nothing — to be happy —to see the other fair 
little creature happy, to praise her, to admire 
her, to watch her pretty ways — to see her look 
up with her dewy eyes, tender and sweet, into 
his face. That was all he had meant; but now 
that would answer no longer. If he had been 
a little less brave and straightforward, Jack 
would have quailed at the prospect before him. 
He would have turned his back upon the awful 
dinner-table, the awful hour after dinner, which 
he felt awaited him. But at the same time his 
spirit was up, and he could not run away. He 
went on doggedly, seeing before him in the dis- 
tance his father still walking slowly, very slow- 
ly he thought, up to the house. Jack had a great 
respect for his father, but he had been so differ- 





ently educated, his habits and ways of thinking 


and he could not tell what to answer. He was 
utterly confounded and stupefied ‘by the sud- 
denness of the event, and by the startling revela- 
tion thus made to him; and now he was to be 
called up to the bar, and examined as to what 
he meant. These thoughts were but necessary 
companions as he went home where all this 
awaited him; and he did not know whether to 
be relieved or to feel more disconcerted still, 
when he met a messenger at the door, who had 
just been sent in hot haste to the Rectory to ask 
Mr. Hardcastle to join the Brownlows party — 
a kind of thing which the Rector, in a general 
way, had no great objection to do. Was Mr. 
Hardcastle to be called in to.help to lecture 
him? This was the thought that crossed Jack’s 
mind as he went —it must be acknowledged, 
very softly and quietly — upstairs to his own 
room. He met nobody on the way, and he was 
glad. He let the bell ring out, and made sure 
that everybody was ready, before he went down- 
stairs. And he could not but feel that he look- 
ed like a caiprit when finally he stole into the 
drawing-room, where Mr. Hardcastle was wait- 
ing along with his father and sister. Mr. 
Brownlow said, “ You are late, Jack,” and 
Jack’s guilty imagination read volumes in the 
words ; but nothing else wassaid to him. The 
dinner passed on as all dinners do; the conver- 
sation was just as usual. Jack himself was 
very silent, though generally he had his own 
opinion to give on most subjects. As he sat 
and listened, and allowed the talk to float over 
his head, as it were, a strong conviction of the 
nothinerfess of general conversation came over 
him. He was full to brimmi:g with his own 
subject, and his father at least might be also 
supposed to be thinking more of that than of 
anything else. Yet here they were talking of 
the most trifling matters, feeling bound to talk 
of anything but the one thing. He had known 


were so different, that perhaps in ordinary cases this befure, no doubt, in theory, but for the first 
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time it now appeared to him in reality. When 
Sara left the room, it is not to be denied that 
his heart gave a jump, thinking now perhaps 
they would both open upon him. But still not 
a word was said. Mr. Hardcastle talked in his 
usual easy way, and with an evident uncon- 
sciousness of any particular crisis. Mr. Brown- 
low was perhaps more silent than usual. and 
left the conversation more in the hands of his 
guest. But he did not speak at his son, or 
show him any displeasure. He was grave, but 
otherwise there was no differencein him. Thus 
the evening passed on, and not a word was said. 
When Mr. Hardcastle went away Jack went 
out with him to walk part of the way across the 
park, and then only a certain consciousness 
showed itself in his father’s face. Mr. Brown- 
low gave his son a quick warning-look — one 
glance, and nomore. And when Jack returned 
from his walk, which was a long and not a com- 
fortable one, his father had gone to his room, 
and all chances of collision were over for that 
evening at least. He had escaped, but he had 
not escaped from himself. On the contrary, he 
sat half the night through thinking over the 
matter. What was he to do’—to go away 
would be the easiest, perhaps in every way the 
best. But yet, as he sat in the silence of the 
night, a little fairy figure came and stood beside 
him. Could he leave her, give her up, let her 
remain to wake ont of the dream, and learn bit- 
terly by herself that it was all over? He had 
never seen any one like her. Keppel might 


rave about his beauties, but not one of them was 


fit to be named beside Pamela. So sweet too, 
and fresh and innocent, with her dear little face 
like a spring morning. Thinking of that, Jack 
somehow glided away from his perplexities. 
He made a leap back in his mind to that frosty, 
icy day on whichhe had seen her in the carrier’s 
cart — to the moment when she sprained her 
ancle —to all the trifling pleasant events by 
which they had come to this present point. 
And thep all at once, with a start, he came 
back to their last meeting, which had been the 
sweetest of all, and upon which hard fate, in the 
shape of Mr. Brownlow, had so solemnly looked 
in. Poor Jack! it was the first time anythin 

of the kind had ever’ happened to him. He ha 

gone through a little flirtation now and then 
before, no doubt, as is the common fate of man ; 
but as for any serious crisis, any terrible com- 
plication like this, such a thing had never oc- 
curred in his life; and the fact was, after all, 
that the experienced-man-of-the-world character 
he was in the habit of putting on did him no 
service in the emergeney. It enabled him to 
clear his brow, and dismiss his uncomfortable 
feelings from his face during the evening, but it 
did him no good now that he was by himself; 
and it threw no light upon his future path. 
He could talk a wna rye cynicism now and 
then, but in his heart he was young, and fresh, 
and honest, and not cynical. And then Pamela. 
It wa: not her fault. She had suffered him to 
lead her along those primrose paths, but it was 
always he who had led the way, and now was 
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| he to leave her alone to bear the disappoint- 
| ment and solitude, and possibly the reproach ? 
| She had gone home confused, and near crying, 
,and probably she had been scolded when she 
t home, and had been suffering for him. No 
eet he too was suffering fur her; but still the 
_ sternest of fathers cannot afflict a young man 
| as a well meaning mother can afflict a girl. 
| Poor little Pamela! perhaps at this moment 
her pretty eyes were dim with tears. And then 
_ Jack melted altogether and brokedown. There 
was not one of them all that was fit to hold’ a 
| candle to her— Sara! Sara was handsome, to 
| be sure, but no more to be compared to that 
_ sweet little soul ——— So he went on, the foolish 
young fellow. And if he did not know what he 
| meant at night, he knew stiil less in the morn- 
ing, after troublous hours of thought, and a 
| great deal of discomfort and pain. 

In the morning, however, what he had been 
dreading came. As bad luck would have it he 
/met his father on the stairs going down to 
| breakfast ; and Mr. Brownlow beckoned his son 
to follow him into the library, which Jack did 
with the feelinzs of a victim. ‘ I want to speak 
to you, Jack,” Mr. Brownlow said; and then 
+ SW hea I met terd alk 

” en I met you ay you were walk- 
ing with the woh 7 Sway ive young lodg- 
er,” said Mr. Brownlow, “and it was evidently 
not for the first time. You must know, Jack, 
that — that —this sort of thing will not do. 
| It puts me out as much— perhaps more than it 
| can put you out —to have to speak to you on 
/such a subject. I believe the girl is an inno- 
cent girl ”’ 

“There can be no doubt about that, sir,” 
cried Jack, firing up suddenly and growing very 
red. 
“T hope not,” said Mr. Brownlow; “and I 
hope —and I may say I believe —that you 
don’t mean any harm, But it’s dangerous 
playing with edge-tools; harm might come of 
it before you knew what you were doing. Now 
look here, Jack; I know the time for sermons 
is past, and that you are rather di d to 
think you know the wor!d better than fae , but 
| I can’t leave you without warning. I believe 

the girl is an innocent girl, as I have said; but 
there are different kinds of innocence — there is 
that which is utterly beyond temptation, and 
there is that which has simply never been 
tempted.” 

“ It is not a question I car discuss, sir,” cried 
Jack. “I beg your pardon. I know you don’t 
mean to be hard upon me, but as for calling in 

uestion — her —innocence, I can’t have it. 
he is as innocent as the angels; she do sn’t 
understand what evil means.” 

“T am glad you think so,” said Mr. Brown- 
low; “ but let me have out my say. I don’t be- 
lieve in seduction in the ordinary sense of the 
word ” ——— 

“Sir!” cried Jack, starting to his feet with a 
countenance flaming like that of an angry an- 
gel. Mr. Brownlow only waved his hand and 
went on. 
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**Let mehave out my say. I tell you I don’t 
believe in seduction ; but there are people in 
the world — and the most part of the people in 
the world — who are neither good nor bad, and 
to such a sudden impulse one way or other may 
be everything. I would not call down upon a 
young man’s foolish head all the responsibility 
of such a woman’s misery,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
thoughtfully, “but still it would be an awful 
thought that somebody else might have turned 
the unsteady balance the right way, and that 
your folly had turned it the wrong. See, I am 
not going into it as a question of personal vice. 
That your own heart would tell you of; but I 
don’t believe, my boy —I don't believe you 
mean any harm. I say this to you once for all. 
You could not, if you were a handred times the 
man you are, turn one true, good pure-hearted 
girl wrong. I don’t believe any man could ; but 
you might develop evil that but for you would 
only have smouldered and never come to posi- 
tive harm. Who can tell whether this poor child 
is of the one character or the other? Don’t 
interrapt me. You think you know, but you 
can’t know. Mind what you are about. his 
is all 1 am going to say to you, Jack.” 

“ Itis too much,” cried Jack, bursting with 
impatience, “ or it is not half, not a hundredth 

rt enough. I, sir—do you think I would 


arm her? Not for anything that could be of- 
fered me — not for all the world !” 

“ T have just said as mach,” said Mr. Brown- 

low, calmly. “If I had thought you capable 


of a base intention I should have spoken very 
differently ; but intention is one thing, and re- 
sult another. Take care. You can’t but harm 
her. To a girl in her position every word, every 
look of that kind from a young man like you is 
a kind of injury. You must know that. Think 
if it had been Keppel — ah, you start — and 
how is it different being you ¢ ” 

“Tt may not be different, sir,” exclaimed 
Jack, “ but this I know, I can’t carry on this 
conversation. Keppel! any man in short — 
that is what you mean. heavens, how little 
you know the creature you are talking of! She 
talk to Keppel or to any one! If it was not 
you who said it”? —— 

Mr. Brownlow’s grave face relaxed for one 
half moment. It did not come the length of a 
smile, but it had unawares the same effect upon 
his son which a momentary lightening of the 
clouds has, even though no break is visible. 
The atmosphere, as it were, grew lighter. The 
young man stopped almost without knowing it, 
and his indignation subsided. His father under- 
stood better than he thought. 

“ If all you say is true,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
“and I am glad to see that you believe it at 
least, how can you reconcile yourself to doing 
such a girl such an injury? You and she be- 
long to different spheres. You can do her noth-. 
ing but harm, she can do you no good. What 
result can you look for? What do you mean? 
You must see the truth of what I say.” 

Upon which Jack fell silent, chilled in the 
midst of his heat, struck dumb. For he knew 
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very well that he had not meant anything; he 
had no result to propose. He had not gone so 
far as to contemplate actual practical conse 
quences, and he was ashamed and had nothing to 
say. 
cf This is the real state of the case,”’ said Mr. 
Brownlow, seeing his advantage. ‘“ You have 
both been fools, both you and she, but you the 
worst, as being a man and knowing better ; and 
now you see how matters stand. It may give 
you a little pang, and I fear it will give her a 
pang too; but when I say you ought to make 
an immediate end of it, I know I advise what is 
best for both. I am not speaking to you as your 
judge, Jack. Iam speaking to you as your 
friend.” 

“ Thanks,” said Jack, briefly ; his heart was 
full, poor fellow, and to tell the truth he said 
even that much reluctantly. but honesty drew 
it out of him. He felt that his father was his 
friend, and had not been dealing hardly with 
him. And then he got up and went to the win- 
dow, and looked out upon the unsuspicious 
shrubberies full of better thoughts. Make an end 
of it! make an end of the best part of his life -— 
make an end of her probably. Yes, it was a 
very easy thing to say. 

“T will not ask any answer or any promise,” 
said Mr. Brownlow. “I leave it to your own 
good sense and good feeling, Jack. There, that 
is enough ; and if I were you I would go to the 
office to-day.” 

This was all hesaid. He went out of the li- 
brary leaving his son there, leaving him at lib- 
erty to follow out his own reflections. And poor 
Jack’s thoughts were not pleasant. When his 
father was gone he came from the window, and 
threw himself into the nearest chair. Make an 
end of it! Yes, that was it. Easy to say, very 
easy to advise, but how to do it? Was he simply 
to skulk away like a villain, and leave her to 
pine and wonder — for she would wonder and 
pine, bless her! She believed in him, what- 
ever other people might do. Keppel, indeed ! 
as if she would look at Keppel, much less talk 
to him, walk with him, lift ca sweet eyes to him 
as she had begun todo. And good heavens, 
this was toend! Would it not be better that 
life itself should end? That, perhaps, would 
please everybody just as well. Poor Jack ! this 
was the wild way he got on thinking, until the 
solemn butler opened the door and begged his 
pardon, and told him breakfast was ready. He 
could have pitched something at poor Willis’s 
head with pleasure, but he did not do it. He 
even got up, and thrust back his thoughts into 
the recesses of his brain as it were, and after a 
while settled his resolution and went to break- 
fast. That was one good of his higher breeding. 
It did not give him much enlightenment as to 
what he should do, but it taught him to look as 
if nothing was the matter with him, and to put 
his trouble in, his pocket, and face the ordinary 
events of life without making a show of himself 
or his emotions, which is always a triumph for 
any man. He could not manage to eat much, 
but he managed to bear himself much as usual, 
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though not entirely to conceal from Sara that 
something had happened ; but then she was a 
woman, and knew every change of his face. As 
fur Mr. Brownlow, he was pleased by his son’s 
steadiness. He was pleased to see that he bore 
it like a man, and bore no malice ; and he was 
still more pleased when Jack jumped into the 


dogcart, and took the reins without saying any- | ter 


thing about his intention. It is true the mare 
had her way that morning, and carried them 
into Masterton at the speed of an express train, 
scattering everybody on her route as if by 
magic. ‘Their course was as 
of cavalry through the streets of the suburb they 
had to go through. But notwithstanding 
his recklessness, Jack drove well, and no- 
body came to any harm. When he threw the 
reins to the groom the mare was straining and 
quivering in every muscle, half to the admira- 
tion, half to the alarm of her faithful attendant, 
whose life was devoted to her. “ But, bless 
you, she likes it,” he said in confidence to his 
friends, when he took the palpitating animal to 
her stable at the Green Man. othing she 
likes better, though he’s took it out of her this 
morning, he have. I reckon the governor have 
been a taking it out of ’im.” 

The governor, however, was & man of hon- 
our, and did not once again recur to the subject- 
matter on the way, which would have been dif- 
ficult, nor during the long day which Jack 
spent in the office within his father’s reach. In 
the afternoon some one came in and asked him 
suddenly to dinner, somewhere on the other side 
of Masterton, and the poor young fellow con- 
sented in a half despair which he tried to think 
was prudence. He had been turning it over and 
over in his mind all day. Muke anend of it! 
These words seemed to be written all over the 
office walls, as if it was so easy to make an end 
ofit! And poor Jack jumped at the invitation in 
despairing recklessness, glad to escape from 
himself any how for the moment. Mr. Brownlow 
thus went home alone. He was earlier than 
usual, and he found Sara at Mrs. Swayne’s door, 
praying, coaxing, and teasing Pamela to go up 
the avenue with her. “Oh, please, I would 
rather not,” Mr. Brownlow heard her say, and 
then he caught the quiet upward glance, full of 
a certain wistful disappointment, as she looked 
up and saw that Jack was not there. Poor Pa- 
mela did not know what to say or what to 
think, or how to look him in the face for confu- 
sion and shame, when he alighted at the gate 
and came towards the two girls. And then for 
the first time he began to talk to her, though her 
mind was in such a strange confusion that she 
could not tell what hesaid. He talked and Sara 
talked, drawing her along with them, she scarce- 
ly could tell how; to the other side of the road, 
to the great open gates. Then Mr. Brownlow 
gave his daughter suddenly some orders for old 
Betty ; and Pamela, in utter consternation and 
alarm, found herself standing alone by his side, 
with nobody to protect her. But he did not 
look unkind. He looked down upon her on 
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the contrary, pitifully, almost tenderly, with 


a kind of fatherly kindness. ‘My poor 
child,” he said, “‘ You live with your mo- 
ther, don’t you? I daresay you must think it 
dull sometimes. But life is dull to a great many 
of us. You‘must not think of pleasure or 
auusement that is bought at the expense of bet- 
things.” 
“J?” said Pamela, in surprise; “indeed 
never have any amusement ;” and the colour 
came up hotly in her cheeks, for she saw that 
something was in the words more than met the 


“There are different kinds of amusement,” 
said Mr. Brownlow. ‘ Does not your mother 
come out with you when you come to walk ? 
You are too young to be left by yourself. Don’t 
be vexed with me for saying so. You are but a 
child ;—and I once knew some one who was like 
you,” he said, looking at her again with friendly 
compassionate eyes. He was thinking as he 
looked at her that Jack had been right. He was 
even sorry in an inexorable way for her disap- 

intment, her inevitable heartbreak, which he 
fo , at her age, would be got over lightly. 
Yes ; no doubt she was innocent, foolish, poor 
little thing, and it was she who would have to 
pay for that—but spotless and guileless all 
through, down to the very depths of her dewy 


eyes. 
"Panda stood before her mentor with her 
cheeks blazing and burning and her eyes cast 
down. Then she saw but too well what he had 
meant. He had seen her yesterday with his 
son, and he had sent Mr. Site away, and it 
was all ended forever. This was what it meant, 
as Pamela thought. And it was natural that 
she should feel her heart rise against him. He 
was very kind, but he was inexorable. She 
stood by him with her heart swelling so against 
her bosom that she thonght it would burst, but 
too proud to make any sign. This was why 
he had addressed her, brought her away from 
her mother’s door, contrived to speak to her 
alone. Pamela’s heart swelled, and a wild an- 
ger took possession of her; but she stood si- 
lent before him, and answered not a single word. 
He had no claim upon her that she should take 
his advice or obgy hi To him at least she 
had nothing to Say. 

‘It is true, my poor child,” he said again, 
“ there are some pleasures that are very costly, 
amd are not worth the cost. You are angry, 
but I cannot help it. Tell your mother, and 
she will say the same thing as I do—and go 
with her when you go out. You are very 
young, and you will find this always the 

t. 


“I don’t know why you should speak to me 
so,” said Pamela, with her heart beating as it 
were in her very ears. ‘ Miss Brownlow goes 
out by herself—I—I—am a poor girl—I 
cannot be watched always—and, oh, wh 
should I, why should I?” cried the girl, wit 
a little burst of ,passion. Her cheeks were 
crimson, and her eyes were full, but she would 
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sake!” This was Pamela’s story. She 
thought in her heart that the last was the worst 
of all, but in fact it was the thing which gave 
zest and piquancy to all. If she had known 
that Mr. John was merely out at dinner, the 
chances are that she would never have found 
courage to tell her pitiful tale to her mother. 
But when the circumstances are so tragical the 
poor little heroine-victim becomes strong. Pa- 
mela’s disappointment, her anger, and the bud- 
ding sentiment with which she regarded Mr. 
John, all found expression in this outburst. 
She was not to see him to-night, nor perhaps 
ever again. And she had been seeing him 
most days and most evenings, always by chance, 
with a sweet unexpectedness which made thee 
expectation always the dearer. When that was 
taken out of her life, how gray it became all in 
a moment. And then Mr. Brownlow had pre- 
sumed to scold her, to blame her for what she 
had been doing, she whom nobody ever blamed, 
and to talk as if she sought amusement at the 
cost of better things. And Pamela was virtu- 
ously confident of never seeking amusement. 
“ He spoke as if I were one to go to balls and 
things,” she said through her tears, not remem- 
bering at the moment that she did sometimes 
think longingly of the youthful indulgences 
common enough to other young people from 
which she was shut out. All this confused and 
incoherent story Mrs. Preston picked up in 
snatches, and had to piece them together as 
best she could. And as she was not a wise 
woman, likely to take the highest ground, she 
took up what was perhaps the best in the point 
of view of consolation at least. She took her 
child’s part with all the unhesitating devotion 
of a partisan. True, she might be uneasy 
about it in the bottom of her heart, and startled 
to see how much farther than she thought things 
had = ; but still in the first place and above 
all, she was Pamela’s partisan, which was of all 
devices that could have been contrived the one 
most comforting. As soon as she had got over 
her first surprise, it came to her naturally to 
pity her child, and pet and caress her, and agree 
with her that the father was very cruel and un- 
sympathetic, and that poor Mr. John had been 
carried off to some unspeakable banishment. 
Had she heard the story in a different way, no 
doubt she would have taken up Mr. Brownlow’s 
-réle, and prescribed prudence to the unwary lit- 
tle girl; but as soon as she understood that Pa- 
mela had been blamed, Mrs. Preston naturally 
took up arms in her child’s defence. She laid 
her daughter down to rest upon the horsehair 
sofa, and got her a cup of tea, and tended her 
as if she had been ill; and as she did so all her 
faculties woke up, and she called all her reason 
together to find some way of mending matters. 
Mr. John! Might he perhaps be the protector 
— the best of all protectors — with whom she 
could leave her child in full security? Why 
should it not be so? When this wonderful 
new idea occurred to her, it made a great com- 
motion in her mind, and called to life a project 
which she had put aside some time before. It 
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moved her so much, and took such decided and 
immediate form, that Mrs. Preston even let fall 
hints incomprehensible to Pamela, and to which, 
indeed, absorbed as she was, she gave but little 
attention. “ Wait a little,” Mrs. Preston said, 
“wait a little; we may do better than you think 
for. Your poor mother can do but little for 
you, my pet; but yet we may find friends ” — 
“‘T don’t know who can do anything for us,” 
Pamela answered, disconsolately. And then 
her mother nodded her head as if to herself, and 
went with the gleam of a superior constantly in 
her eye. The plan was one that could not be 
revealed to the child, and about which, indeed, 
the child, wrapped up in her own thoughts, was 
not curious. It was not a new intention. It 
was a plan she had been hoarding up to be 
made use of should she be ill—should there 
be any danger of leaving her young daughter 
alone in the world. Now, thank , amen the 
catastrophe was not so appalling as that, and 
yet it was appalling, for Pamela’s happiness 
was concerned. She watched over her child 
through all that evening, soothed, took her 
part, adopted her point of view with a readiness 
that even startled Pamela; and all the time she 
was nursing her project in her own heart. Un- 
der other circumstances, no doubt, Mrs. Preston 
would have been grieved, if not angry, to hear 
of the sudden rapid development of interest in 
Mr. John, and all their talks and accidental 
meetings of which she now heard for the first 
time. But Pamela’s outburst of grief and rage 
had taken her mother by storm ; and then, if 
some one else had assailed the child, whom had 
she but her mother to take her part? This 


was Mrs. Preston’s reasoning. And it was- 


quite as satisfactory to her as if it had been a 
great deal more convincing. She laid all her 
plans as she soothed her little daughter, shak- 
ing as it were little gleams of comfort from the 
lappets of her cap, as she nodded reasoningly at 
her child. “We may find friends yet, Pame- 
la,” she would say; *‘ we are not so budly off 
as to be without friends.” Thus she concealed 
her weakness with a mild hopefulness, knowing 
no more what results they were to bring about, 
what unknown wonders would come out of 
them, thaa did the little creature by her side, 
whose thoughts were bounded by the narrow 
circle which centred in Mr. John. Pamela was 
thinking, where was he now? was he thinki»g 
of her ? was he angry because it was through 
her he was suffering? and then with bitter 
youthful disdain of the cruel father who had 
banished him and reproved her, and who had 
no right — no right! Then the little girl, when 
her passion was spent, took up another kind of 
thought — the light of anger and resistance be- 
gan to fade out of hereyes. After all, she was 
@ poor girl — they were all poor, everybody be- 
longing to her. And Mr. John was a rich 


man’s son. Would it, perhaps, be right for the 
two poor women to steal away, softly, sadly, as 
they came; and go out into the world again, 
and leave the man who was rich and strong, and 
had a right to be happy, to come back and enjoy 
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Pamela’s tears and her looks | to read them, but he did not know what he was 
th her thoughts — her waver- | reading. 


his good things ? 
both prvekene wi 
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Till one o’clock! It was but ten 


ing precty colour, the flush of agitation and | o’clock then. No doubt it might be some of 


eimotivn went off her cheeks, and left her pale 


as the sky is when the last sunset tinge has dis- | 


appeared. out of it. Her tears became cold 
tears, wrung out as from a rock, instead of the 
hot, passionate, abundant rain.. She did not 
say any:hing, but shivered and cried piteously 
on her mother’s shoulders, and complained of 
cold. Mrs. Preston took her to bed, as if she 
had been still a child, and covered her up, and 
dried her eyes, and sat by the pale little crea- 
ture till sieep stepped in to her help. But the 
mother had not changed this time ia sympathy 
witu her child. She was sup 


ported by some- | 
thing Pamela heard not of. ‘‘ We may find *Brownlow saw that he began to 





her foolish complaints, some of the grievances 
she was coustantly accumulating; or, on the 
other hand, it might be— Mr. Brownlow 
drew his curtain aside for a minute, and he saw 
that young Powys was sitting at his usual desk. 
The young man had fallen back again into the 
bn 9 from which he had seemed to be deliv- 
ered at the time of his visitto Brownlows. He 
was not working at that moment ; he was lean- 
ing his head on his hand, and gazing with a 
very downcast look at some minute characters 
on a bit of paper befure him — calculations of 
some kind it seemed. — at. him, Mr. 

ook shabby — 


friends — we are not so helpless as that,” she ' white at the elbows, as well as clouded and 
said to herself; and even Pamela’s sad looks ! h-avy over the eyes. He drew back the curtain 


did not change her. 
guing to do. 
inexperienced plotters, that her plan was elabo- 
rave and wise iu the extreme, and that it must 
be crowned with success. 


CHAPTER XIX. —- PHOEBE THOMSON. 


Ir was only two days after this when Mr. 
Brownlow received that message from old Mrs. 
Fennell which distarbed him so much. The 
message was brought by Nancy, who was in 
the office waiting tor him when he made his ap- 
_ pearance in tie morning. Nancy, who had 

been old Mrs. ‘Thomson’s maid, was not a fa- 
vuurite with Mr. Brownlow, and both she and 
her present mistress were aware of that; but 
Mrs. Fennell’s message was urgent, and no oth- 
er messenger was to be had. ‘“ You was to 
come directly, that was what she said.” Such 
was Naucy’s commission. She was a very tall 
gaunt old woman, and she stood very upright 
and defiant, as in an enemy’s country, and no 
questions could draw any more from her. “ She 
didn’t tell me what she was a-wanting of. I’m 
nut one as can be trusted,” said Nancy. “ You 
was to go directly, that was what she said.” 

“ Is she ill? ” said Mr. Brownlow. 

“No, she ain’t ill. She’s crooked; but she’s 
always crooked since ever I knewher. You 
was to come directiy ; that’s all as [ know.” 

“Is it about something she wants?” said 
Mr. Brownlow again; for he was keeping him- 
self down, and wrying not to allow his anxiety 
to be re-awakened. “Iam very busy. My son 
shall go over. Or if she wiil let me know what 
it is she wants ”’ — 

“She wants you,” said Nancy. ‘ That’s 
what she wants. I can’t say no more, for, I 
scorn to deny it, I don’t know no more; but it 
ain’t Mr. Jonn she wanis, it’s you.” 

“Then tell her I will come about one 
o’clock,” said Mr. Brownlow ; and he returned 
to his papers. But this was only a pretence. 
He would not let even such a despicable adver- 
sury as old Nancy see that the uews disturbed 
hin. He went on wich his papers, pretending 





She knew what she was | again and returned to his place, but with his 
And it seemed to her, as to most mind too much agitated even for a pretence at 


work. Had the old woman’s message anything 
to do with this youth? Had his calculations, 
whicn he was attending to when he ought to 
have been doing his work, any connectiou with 
Mrs. Fennell’s sudden summons? Mr. Browa- 
low was like a man surrounded by ghosts, und 
he did not know from what quarter or in what 
shape they might next assail him. But he had 
so far lost his self-command that he could not 
wait and fight with his assailants till the hour 
he mentioned. He took up his hat at last, hur- 
riedly, and called to Mr. Wrinkell to say that 
he was going out. “I shall be back in half an 
hour,’ Mr. Brownlow said. The head clerk 
stood by and watched his employer go out, aud 
shook his head. “ He’ll retire before long,” 
Mr. Wrinkell said to himself. “ You’ll see he 
will; and I would not give a sixpence for the 
business after he is gone.” But Mr. Brownlow 
was not aware of this thought. He was think- 
ing nothing about the business. He was asking 
himself whether it was the compound interest 
that young Powys was calcu ating, and what 
Mrs. Fennell knew about it. All iis spectres, 
after a moment of ineffsctual repressiun, were 
bursting forth again. 

Mrs. Fennell had put on her best cap. She 
had put it on in the morning before even she 
had sent wm with her message. It was a 
token.to herself of a great emergency, even if 
her son-in-law did not recognize it as such. And 
she sat in state in her little drawing-room, which 
was not adorned by any flowers from Browa- 
lows at that moment, fur Sera had once more 
forgotten her duties, and had not for a long 
time gone to see her grandmother. Bat there 
was more than the best cap to signalize the 
emergency. The fact was, that its wearer was 
in a very real and genuine state of excitement. 
It was not pretence but reality which freshened 
her forehead under her grim bands of false hair, 
and made her eyes shine from amid their wrin- 
kles. She hid seated herself in state on a high arm- 
chair, with a high footstool ; bat it was because, 
really and without pretence, she had something 
to say which warranted all her preparations. A 
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gleam of pleasure flashed across her face when 
she heard Mr. Brownlow knock at the door. 
“T thought he’d come sooner than one,” she 
said, with irrepressible satisfaction, even though 
Nancy was present. She would not betray tue 
secret to the maid whom she did not trust, but 
she could not but make a little display to her 
of the power she still retained. “I knew he’d 
come,” she went on, with exultation ; to which 
Nancy, on her part, could not but give a pro- 
voking reply. 
\“ Them as plots against the innocent always 
mes early,” said Nancy. “ I’ve took notice of 
that afore now.” 

“And who is it in this house that plots 
against the innocent?” said Mrs. Fennell with 
trembling rage. “ ‘Take you care what you say 
to them that’s your mistress, and more than 
your mistress. You’re old, and you'd find it 
harder than you think to get another home like 
this. Go and bring me the.things I told you 
of. You’ve got the money. If it wasn’t for 
curiosity and the key-hole you’d been gone be- 
fore now.” 

“ And if it wasn’t as there’s something to be 
cur’us about it you wouldn’t have sent me, not 
you,” said Nancy, which was so near the truth 
that Mrs. Fennell trembled in her chair. But 
Nancy did not feel. disposed to go to extremities, 
and as Mrs. Brownlow entered she disappeared. 
He had grown pale on his way up the stairs. 
The moment had come when, perhaps, he must 
hear his own secret discovery proclaimed as it 
were on the housetop, and it cannot be denied 
that he had grown pale. 


.* Well?” he said, sitting down opposite to 


his mother-in-law on the nearest chair. His 
breath and his courage were both gone, and he 
could not find another word to say. 

“ Well, John Brownlow,” she said, not with- 
out a certain triumph mingled with her agita- 
tion. “ But before I say a word let us make 
sure that Nancy and her long ears is out of the 
way.” 

Mr. Brownlow rose with a certain reluctance, 
opened the door, and looked up and down the 
stair. When he came in again, a flush had 
taken the place of his paleness, and he came and 
drew his chair close to Mrs. Fennell, bendin 
forward towards her. ‘ What is the matter ?’ 
he said : “is it anything you want, or anything 
Ican do for you? ‘Tell me what it is!” 

“Tf it was anything as I wanted, it might 

,” said Mrs. Fennell, with a little bitterness ; 

* you know well it wasn’t that you were think- 

ing of. But I don’t want to lose time. There’s 

no time to be lost, John Brownlow. What I’ve 

‘Ot to say to you is that she’s been to see me. 
’ve seen her with my own eyes.” 

“ Who ?” said Mr. Brownlow. 

Then the two looked at each other. She, 
keen, eager, and old, with the cunning of age 
in her face, a heartless creature, beyond all im- 
pressions of honesty or pity — he, a man, very 
open to such influences, with a heart both true 
and tender, and yet as eager, more anxious than 
she. They facedeach other, he with eyes which, 
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notwithstanding their present purpose, ‘‘ shone 
clear with honour,” looking into her bleared 
and twinkling orbs. What horrid impulse was 
it that, for the first time, united two such differ- 
ent beings thus ? 

“T’ve seen her,’ said Mrs. Fennell. 
“ There’s no good in naming names. She’s 
turned up at last. ‘I might have played you 
false, John Brownlow, and made better friends 
for myself, but I thought of my Bessie’s bairns, 
and I played you true. She came to see me 
yesterday. My heart’s beating yet, and I can’t 
get it stopped. I’ve seen her —seen her with 
my own eyes.” 

“That woman? Phoebe ?”— Mr. Brown- 
low’s voice died away in his throat; he could 
not pronounce the last word. .Coid drops of 
perspiration rose to his forehead. He sank back 
in his chair, never taking his eyes from the weird 
old woman who kept nodding her head at him, 
and gave no other reply. ‘thus it had come 
upon him at last without any disguise. His 
face was as white as if he had fainted; his 
strong limbs shook ; his eyes were glassy and 
without expression. Had he been anything but 
a strong man, healthy in brain and in frame, he 
would have had a fit. But he was healthy and 
strong ; so strong that the horrible crisis passed 
over him, and he came to himself by degrees, 
and was not harmed. 

“ But you did not know her,” he said with a 

“ You never saw her; you told me so. 
How could you tell it was she ¢” 

“Teil, indeed!” said Mrs. Fennell, with 
scorn ; ‘‘ me that knew her mother so well, and 
Fenneil that was her blood relation! But she 
did not make any difficulty about it. She told 
me her name, and asked ail about her old moth- 
er, and if she ever forgave her, and would have 
cried about it, the fool, though she’s near as old 
as me.” 

“ Then she did not know? ” said Mr. Brown- 
low, with a great jump of his labouring breast. 

“Know! I never gave her time to say what 
she knew or what she did not know,” cried Mrs. 
Fennell. “Do you think I was going to have 
her there, hanging on, a-asking questions, and 
maybe Nancy coming in that knew her once ! 
I hope I know better than that, for my Bessie’s 
children’s sake. I packed her off, that was 
what I did. I asked her how she could dare to 
come nigh me as was an honest woman, and 
had nothing to do with fools that run away. I[ 
told her she broke her mother’s heart, and so 
she would, if she had had a heart to break. 
sent her off quicker than she came. You have 
no call to be dissatisfied with me.” 

Here Jonn Brownlow’s heart, which was in 
his breast ali this time, gave a great throb of 
indignation and protest. But he stifled it, and 
said nothing. He had to bring himself duwn 
to the level of his fellow-conspirator. He had 
no leisure to be pitiful: a little more courtesy 
or a little less, what did it matter? Le gave a 
sigh, which was almost like a groan, to relieve 
himself a little, but he could not speak. 

“Oh yes, she came to me to be her friend,” 
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said the old woman, with triumph : “talki 
of her mother, indeed! If her mother had h 
the heart of a Christian, she would have 9pm 
vided for my poor Fennell and me. And to 
ask me to wrong my Bessie’s children for a wo- 
man I never saw ” — 

“ What did she ask you?” said Mr. Brown- 
low, sternly : “better not to talk about hearts. 
What did she know ? what did she say ?” 

“John Brownlow,” said Mrs. Fennell, 
“you've not to speak like that to me, when I’ve 
just been doing you a service against myself, 
asit were. Butit was not for you. Don’t you 
think it was for you. It was for my Bessie’s 
bairns. What do you think she would know ! 
She’s been away for and years. She’s 
been a-soldieriog at the other side of the world. 
But I could have made her my friend for ever, 
and got a good provision, and no need to ask 
for anything I want. Don’t you think I can’t 
see that. 1t was for their sake.” 

Mr. Brownlow waved his hand impatiently ; 
but still it was true that he had brought him- 
self to her level, and was in her power. After 
this there was a silence, broken only by the 
old woman’s exclamationus of triumph. “Oh 
yes; I sent her away. I am not one that 
thinks of myself, though I might have made a 
kind friend,” said Mrs. Fennell; and her son 
intently sat and listened to her, gradually grow- 
ing insensible to the honour, thinking of the 
emergency alone. 

“ Did she say anything about her son?” he 
asked at last; he glanced round the room as he 
did so with a little alarm. He would scarcely 


have been surprised had he seen young Powys 
standing. behind him with that calculation of 
compound interest in his hand. 

“IT don’t know about no son,” said Mrs. 


Fennell. “Do you think I gave her time to 
talk? I tell you I packed her off faster, a deal 
faster, than she came. The impudence to come 
to me! But she knows you, John Brownlow, 
and if she goes to you, you had best mind what 

u say. Folk think you're a good lawyer, 
Sat I never had any opinion of your law. 
You’re a man that would blurt a thing out, and 
never think ifit was prudent or not. Ifshe goes 
to you, she’ll get it all out of you, unless you 
send her to me —ay, send her to me. .To come 
and about her mother, the old fool, and not 
far short of my age!” 

“« What was she like?” said Mr. Brownlow 
again. He did not notice the superfluous re- 
marks she made. He took her answer into his 
mind, and that was all; and, as for her opinion 
of himself, what did that matter to him? At 
any other time, he would have smiled. 

“Like? Idon’t know what she was like,” 
said Mrs. Fennell; ‘‘ always a plain thing all 
her life, though she would have made me think 
that Fennell once — stuff and nonsense, and 
a pack of lies —like? She was like — Nancy, 
that kind of tall creature. Nancy was a kind 
of a relation, too. But as for what she was 
like in particular, I didao’t pay no attention. 
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She was dressed in things I wouldn’t have given 
sixpence for, and she was in a way’ — 

‘* What sort of a way? What broaght her 
here? How did she find you out?” said Mr. 
Brownlow. “ Afterwards I will listen to your 
own opinions. 1 beg of you to be a little more 
exact. Tell me simply the facts now. Re- 
member of how much importance it is.” 

“Tf I had not known it was of importance, 
I should not have sent for you,” said Mrs. Fen- 
nell ; “and as for my opinions, I’ll give them 
when I think proper. You are not the man 
dictate to me. She was in a way, and 
came to me to stand her friend. She thought 
I had influence, like. I didn’t tell her, Juha 
Brownlow, as she was all wrong, and I hadn’'s 
no influence. It’s what I ought to have, me 
that brought the mother of these children into 
the world; but folks forget that, and also that 
it was of us the money came. I told her noth- 
ing, not a word. It’s least said that’s soonest 
mended. I sent her away, that’s all that you 
want to know.” 

Mr. Brownlow shook his head. It was not 
all he wanted to know. He knew it was not 
over, and ended with this one ap ce, 
though his dreadful auxiliary thought so in her 
+ sg For him it was but the beginning, 

e first step in her work. There were stiil 
five months in which she could make good her 
claims, and find them out first, if she did not 
know them, prove anything, everything, as peo- 
ple did in such cases. But he did not enter 
into vain explanations. 

“Tt is not all over,” he said. “Do not 
think so. She will find something out, and 
she will turn up again. I want to know where 
she lives, and how she found you out. We are 
not done with her yet,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
again wiping the heavy moisture from his 
brow. 4 

“You are done with her if you are not a 
fool to go and seek her,” said Mrs. Fennell. 
“TI can’t tell you what she is, nor where she is. 
She’s Phoebe Thomson. Oh, yes, you’re fright- 
ened when I say her name — frightened that 
Nancy should hear; but I sent Nancy out on 
purpose. I am not one to forget. Do you 
think I got talking with her to find out every- 
thing? I sent heraway. That’s what I did 
for the children, not asking and asking, and 
making a talk, and putting things into her head 
as if she was of consequence. I turned her to 
the door, that’s what I did ; and if you’re not a 
fool, John Brownlow, or if you have any na- 
tural love for your children, you’ll do the 
same.” , 

Again Mr. Brownlow groaned within himself, 
but he could not free himself from this associate. 
It was one of the consequences of evil-doing, 
the first obvious one which nad come in his way. 
He had to bear her insults, to put himself on 
her‘level, even to be, as she was, without com- 

unction. Their positions were changed, and 
It was he now who was in the old woman’s pow- 
er; she had a hundred supposed injuries hoard- 
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ed up in her mind to avenge upon him, even 
while she did him substantial service. And 
she was cruel with the remorseless cold-blooded 
cruelty of a creature whose powers of thought 
and sympathy were worn out. He wondered 
at her as he sat and saw her old eyes glisten 
with pleasure at the thought of having sent 
this poor injured robbed woman away. And 
he was her accomplice, her instigator, and 
it was for Bessie’s children. 
made him sick and giddy. It was only with 
an etfort that he recovered himself. 

“ When a woman comes back after twenty- 
five years, she does not disappear again,” he 
said. “Iam not blaming you. You did as 
was natural to you. But tell me everythiog. 
It might have been an impostor— you never 
saw her. How can you be sure it was Phoebe 
Thomson? If Nancy even had been here” — 

“T tell you it was Phebe Thomson,” said 
Mrs. Fennell, raising her voice. And then all 
of a sudden she became silent. Nancy had come 
quietly up-stairs, and had opened the door, and 
was looking in upon her mistress. She might 
have heard more, she might not even have 
heard that. She came in and put down some 
smali purchases on the table. She was quite 
seif-possessed and observant, looking as she al- 
ways did, showing no signs of excitement. 
And Mr. Brownlow looked at her steadily. 
Like Nancy! but Mrs. Powys was not like 
Nancy. He concluded as this passed through 
his mind that Mrs. Fennell had named Nancy 
only as the first person that occurred to her. 
There was no likeness— not the slightest. It 
went for nothing, and yet it was a kind of relief 
to lim al] the same. 

“Why do you come in like that, without 
knocking, when I’ve got some one with me?” 
said Mrs. Fennell, with tremulous wrath. “ It’s 
like a common maid-of-all-work, that knows no 
better. I have told you that before.” 

‘““I:’s seldom as one of the family is here,” 
said Nancy, “or I'd think on’t. hen things 
happen so rare foiks forgets. Often and often 
I say as you’re left too much alone ; but what 
with the lady yesterday and Mr. Brownlow to- 
da ” ioe 
** What lady yesterday ?” cried Mrs. Fennell. 
“ What do you know about a lady yesterday? 
Who ever said there was a lady yesterday? If 
you speak up to me bold like that, I'll send 
you away.” 

“Qh, it’s nothing to me,” said Nancy. 
“You know as I was out. ‘hey most always 
comes when I’m out. Fine folks is not partial 
to me; but if you’re agoing to be bettér look- 
ed to, and your own flesh and blood to come 
and see you, at your age, it will bé good news 
to me.” 

“ My own flesh and blood don’t think a great 
deal about an old woman,” said Mrs. Fennell, 
swallowing the bait. “I’m little good to any- 
body now. I’ve seen the day when it was dif- 
ferent. . And I can still be of use to them that’s 
kind to me,” she said with significance. Mr. 
Brownlow sat and listened to all this, and it 
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smote him with disgust. He got up, and 
though it cost him an effort to do so, held out 
his hand to the old woman in her chair. 

“Tell me, or tell Jack, if. you want any- 
thing,” he said. ‘I can’t stay now; and if 
any thing occurs let me know,” he added. He 
took no notice of the vehement shaking of her 
hand as she turned towards Nancy. He looked 
at Nancy again, though he did not like her. 
e at least was not to be in the conspiracy, 
and he had a satisfaction in showing that at 
least he was not afraid of her. “If there is 
anything that can make your mistress more 
comfortable,” he said, sternly, “I have al- 
ready desired you to let me know; and you un- 
derstand that she is not to be bullied either by 
you or any one else — good day.” 

‘“* Bullied!”’ said Nancy, in consternation ; 
but he did not condexcend to look at her again. 
He went away silently, like a man in a dream. 
Up to this moment he had been able to doubt. 
It was poor comfort, yet there was some com- 
fort in it. When the evidence looked the most 
clear and overwhelming, he had still been able 
to say to himself that he had no direct proof, 
that it was not his business, that still it might 
all be a mistake. Now that last standing- 

und was taken from under his feet. Mrs. 
Thomson’s heir had made herself known. She 
had told her name and her parentage, and 
claimed kindred with his mother-in-law, who, 
if she had been an impostor, could have convict- 
ed her; and the old woman, on the contrary, 
had been convinced. It was a warm summer 
day, but Mr. Brownlow shivered with cold as 
he walked along the familiar streets. If she 
had but come twenty years, five and twenty 
years ago! If he had but followed his own in- 
stincts of right and wrong, and left this odious 
money untouched! It was for Bessie’s. sake he 
had used it, to make his marriage practicable, 
and now the whirligig of time had brought 
about its ae Bessie’s daughter would 
have to pay for her mother’s good fortune. He 
felt himself swing from side to side as he went 
along, so confused was he with the multitude 
of his thoughts, and recovered himself only 
with a violent effort. The decisive moment 
had come. It had come too soon — before the 
time was out at which Phoebe Thomson would 
be harmless. He could not put himself off any 
‘longer with the pretext that he was not sure. 
And young Powys in the office, whom he had 
taken in, partly in kindness and partly with 
evil intent, sat under his eyes calculating the 
amount of that frightful interest which would 
ruin him. Mr. Brownlow passed several of his 
acquaintances in the street without noticing 
them, but not without attracting notice. He 
was so pale, that the strangers who passed turn- 
ed round to look at him. No further delay — 
no putting off —no foolish excuses to himself. 
Whatever had to be done must be done quickly. 
Unconsciously he quickened his pace, and went 
on atas which few men could have kept up 
with. He was /? - and his excitement gave 
him new strength. It must be done, one thing 
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or another ; there was no way of escaping the 
alternative now. 

There are natures which are driven wild and 
frantic by a great excitement, and there are 
others which are calmed and steadied in face of 
an emergency. Mr. Brownlow entered his 
private office with the feeling of a man who 
was about to die there, and might never come 
out alive. He did not notice any one — even 
waved Wrinkell away, who was coming to him 
with a bag of papers. “I have some urgent 
private business,” he said ; “‘ take everything to 
my son, and don’t let me be disturbed.” He 
said this in the office, so that every one heard 
him; and though he looked at nobody, he 
could see Powys look up from his calculations, 
and Jack come in some surprise to the open 
door of his room. They both heard him, both 
the young men, and wondered. Jack, too, 
was dark and self-absorbed, engaged in a strug- 
gle with himself. And they looked at the mas- 
ter, the father, and said to themselves, in their 
youthful folly, that it was easy for him to talk 
ef not being disturbed. What could he have 
to trouble him — he who could do as he liked, 
and whom nobody interfered with? Mr. 
Brownlow, for his part, saw them both without 
looking at them, and a certain bitter smile at 
his son’s reserve and silence came to him in- 
wardly. Jack thought it a great matter to be 
checked in his boyish love-making; while, 
good heavens ! how different were the burdens, 

ow much harder the strugzles of which the 
boy was ignorant! Mr. Brownlow went in 
and shut the door. He was alone then —shut 
out from everybody. No one could tell, or 
even guess, the conflict in his mind — not even 
his young adversary outside, who was reckon- 
ing up the compound interest. He paused a 
little, and sat down, and bent his head on his 
hands. Was he praying? He could not have 
told what it was. It was not prayer in words. 
If it had been, it would have been a prayer for 
strength to do wrong. That was what he was 
struggling after — strength to shut out all com- 
punctions — to be steadily cruel, steadily false. 
Could God have granted him that? but his habits 
were those of a good man all the same. He paus- 
ed when he was in perplexity, and was silent, and 
collected his thoughts, nut without a kind of 
mute customary appeal; and then flung his 
hands away from his face, and started to his 
feet with a thrill of horror. “ Help me to sin!” 
was that what it had been in his heart to 


say ? 
He spent the whole day in the office, busy 
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with very hard and heavy work. He went 
minutely into all those calculations which he 
supposed young Powvs to be making. And 
when he had put down the last cipher, he 
opened all his secret places, took out all his 
memorandums, every security he possessed, all 
his notes. of investments, the numberless items 
which composed his fortune. He worked at 
his task like a clerk making up ordinary ac- 
counts, yet there was something in his silent 
speed, his wrapt attention, the intense exactness 
of every note, which was very different from 
the steady indifference of daily work. When 
he had put everything down, and made his last 
calculation, he laid the two papers together on 
his desk. A little glimmering of hope had, 
perhaps, awakened in him, from the very fact of 
doing something. He laid them down side by 
side, and the little colour that had come into his 
face vanished out of it in an instant. If there 
had been but a littleover! If he could have felt 
that he had something left, he might still, at 
the eleventh hour, have had stre’ to make 
the sacrifice ; but the figures which stared him 
in the face meant ruin. Restitution would cost 
him everything— more than everything. It 
would leave him in debt; it would mortgage 
even that business which the Brownlows of 
Masterton had maintained so long. It would 
plunge his children down, down in an instant 
out of the place they had been educated to fill. 
It would take from himself the means of being 
as he was — one of the benefactors of the coun- 
ty, foremost in all good works. Good works! 
when it was with the inheritance of the widow 
and the orphans that he did them. All this came 
before him as clearly as if it had been written iu 
lines of light—an uneducated, imprudent woman — 
—a creature who had run away from her friends, 
abandoned her mother —a boy who was going 
to the bad — a family unaccustomed to wealth, 
who would squander and who would not enjoy it. 
And, on the other hand, himself who had in- 
creased it, used it well, served both God and 
man with it. The struggle was long, and it 
was hard, but in the end the natural result 
came. His half-conscious appeal was answered 
somehow, though not from on high. The 
strength came to him which he had asked for 
—strength to do wrong. But all the clerks 
started, and Mr. Wrinkell himself tuvok off his 
8 cles, and seriously considered whether he 
should send for a doctor, when in the evening, 
just before the hour for leaving the office, Mr. 
Brownlow suddenly opened the door and called 
young Powys into his private room. 


167. 
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HOMER AND THE CLASSICS. 


THE mystery attending the person of 
Homer, a2 the obscurity which’ veils the 
Homeric age, have given to the “Iliad ” a 
human if not divine interest, hardly sur- 

assed in effect and duration by that of the 
entateuch itself. “A work, finished in its 
character and wonderful in its poetic inspir- 
ation, which preceded authentic history and 
failed to record its own, may well stimulate 
the curiosity and deep interest of the world. 
It appeared when society was ‘fresh and 
primitive, and struck its roots deep in a soil 
unoccupied by competing growths. It in- 
vented, portrayed, and exaggerated things 
acceptable to the age in which it appeared. 
It sounded the depths of the human heart as 
_it then existed, a compound of savage im- 
pulses, grasping credulity, and strong hu- 
man yearnings. On this basis it construct- 
ed gods and heroes, and finished them with 
a completeness and individuality of charac- 
ter not to have been expected from the ex- 
isting age and the limited materials which 
that age afforded. The miracle of its com- 
position is exceeded only by that of its pres- 
ervation. From obscure and shadowy be- 
ginnings, it has descended through nearly 
three thousand years of accumulating hom- 
age, to receive from loyal worshippers its 
. apotheosis at the present day. It is not 
enough that it was applauded and held up 
as a model by the writers cf antiquity. Its 
fame had no. culminated till the nineteenth 
century ; and we now see it occupying a 
throne in the schools and universities, at 
least of England, of which the steps belong 
to the very structure and machinery of 
_church and sate. The word “ learning ” 
now means a knowledge of Greek literature, 
and the name “ scholar” is accorded to none 
but those familiar with the works of Homer 
and his countrymen. Within three years, 
three new metrical versions of the “ Iliad ” * 
have been added to the dozen previously 
existing translations. The Homeric poems 
have been placed, by more writers than one, 
by the side of the Holy Scriptures ; and 

r. Gladstone, the distinguished statesman 
and churchman, in his voluminous work of 
«“ Studies on Homer,” instructs us, that “ the 
poems of Homer may be viewed, in the 
fhilosophy of human nature, as the comple- 
ment of the earliest portion of the Sacred 
Records.” ; 


*By Lord Derby, Blaikie, Herschell, Wright, 
Simcox, Dart, and others, 
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Such is the exclusive devotion, if not the 
fanaticism, of the present day, which places 
the successful but imaginative por of a 
semi-barbarous age above all the acquire- 
ments which have since rendered our ter- 
restrial life worth possessing. Its savage at- 
tributes, brute instincts, and exceptionable 
morality, override the more modern senti- 
ments of humanity, honor, and Christian 
charity. The gods who preside in this scen- 
ie exhibition are tainted with every vice 
which has since d ed their supposed 
subordinates of the human race. Cruelty, 
revenge, deceit, hatred, unrelenting rancor, 
and unbridled lust, are the qualities which 
call for admiration in a generation profess- 
ing to feel and practise virtues of an oppo- 
site nature. An exterminating war is un- 
dertaken for the sake of a vavillating adul- 
teress, and its principal heroes quarrel im- 
placably about the ession of their female 
slaves. Indomitable rage exalts and apolo- 
= for all acts of injustice and atrocity. 

e consummation of heroism is to upbraid 
and then butcher a fallen foe. Ulysses, the 
hero of the “ Odyssey,” on his return home, 
winds up that poem by a wholesale slaugh- 
ter of his disorganized subjects, hangs up a 
dozen censurable females in a row, and puts 
Melanthius to a lingering death by ual 
mutilation, much after the manner of a 
modern Chinese execution, by vivisection 
into inch-pieces. 

But there are lesser improprieties, which 
perhaps find a parallel in more modern 
times. Diomede and Glaucus meet on the 
field of battle, and, instead of attending to 
their duty, which is to fight, they fall into a 
long discussion about their pedigres, and 
compare the generations of men to leaves, 
— as poets in all ages have done, from Job 
to Dr. Beattie. e interview ends in a 
trading operation, in which one party gets a 
set of golden arms in exchange for one of 
brass, the estimated value of which, by the 
statement, is not a tenth part of that of the 
former ; and although the bargain appears 
to have been arranged by Jupiter, who took 
away the brains of one of the parties for 
the purpose, nevertheless it might at the 
present day have been lega:ly accounted a 
swindle of the first magnitude. 

Achilles, having killed Hector, him 
by the heels three times round the walls of 

y ; and in successive days he recreates 
himself by repeating the same process round 
the tomb of Patroclus. This classical tale, ° 
the stereotyped wonder of the schoolboys of 
Christendom, has its parallel in the s of 
the Oriental Caliph, who, having cut off the 
head of his enemy, afterwards occupied him- 
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self for twelve hours in kicking it round his 
courtyard. 

At the present day, men speak with en- 
thusiasm of the “ revival ” of classical liter- 
ature as the great event, era, and landmark 
of intgllectual p in modern times. 
But this so-called revival of literature was 
not the production of any new light. The 
best that can be said in its behalf is, that it 
was a partial return to the state of things 
that existed in the Periclean and Augustan 

es. And what men knew in either of 

ose ages was not a tenth part of what they 
know now. Notwithstanding the tradition- 
al acclamation which has heralded their 
praise down to this time, we are not certain 
that they excelled their remote descendants 
of the present day in any desirable dcquisi- 
tion or accomplishment. In their gymnas- 
tic and musical exhibitions, they are said to 
have driven, spoken, sung, and danced with 
success, if not always with propriety. Their 
poetry, in its power of delighting the ear or 
moving the passions, might have been equal 
to ours, but was in no respect superior. 
Their forensic and ular oratory was 
elaborate, powerful, brilliant, and effective ; 
and so at the present day are’ those of every 
cultivated nation in Europe and America. 
They had popular exhibitions of drama, both 
comic and pathetic. The Greeks had bac- 
chanalian orgies, and the Romans gladiato- 
rial combats, in whieh they publicly butch- 
ered captives in the presence of ferocious 
audiences, and threw living victims to wild 
beasts for the amusement of crowds of re- 
fined spectators. The untold horrors of 
their slavery have not often been thought 
of sufficient account to encumber minutely 
the pages of their history. In their social 
relations they were licentious and exquisite- 
ly depraved. In their domestic habits they 
were primitive, destitute, and uncleanly. 
The absence of. books and scarcity of writ- 
ing made popular education a thing of im- 
possibility. 

It is obvious, then, that, after the fluc- 
tuating continuance of a most imperfect 
civilization for some thousands of years, a 
change, if it come at all, must come, not, 
as it has been wrongly supposed, in the 
form of a renaissance, or reproduction of 
anything that had existed before, but in 
the shape of a new creation, a new laying- 
out of unexplored territory, a new planting 
- of virgin soil with seeds unknown to former 
cultivators, of seeds pregnant with an abun- 
dant harvest, with new fruits and flowers, 
worthy of the acceptance and enjoyment of 
an improved and appreciative race. : 

The Reformation, the exodus of Greeks 


rian science. The w 
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from Constantinople, the revival of letters, 
and the restoration of art, are familiar 
words which mark the concurrent influence 
of different agencies in revolutionizing the 
social condition of men a few centuries ago. 
They are so many instruments by which 
the indispensable influence of Christianity 
has been truly and slowly developed to the 
world. But at the root of all these agen- 
cies, and deep and far beyond and above 
them, was the vvliying nurture of utilita- 
orld mainly owes its 
resent advanced and civilized state to the 
influence of certain physical discoveries 
and inventions of comparatively recent 
date, among which are conspicuous the 
printing-press, the mariner’s compass, the 
steam-engme, and the substitution of ma- 
chinery for manual labor. The materials 
and agents for these and other like im- 
provements have existed ever since the 
creation of the world; but the minds of 
competent and qualified thinkers, being ab- 
sorbed in less profitable studies, had not 
been turned effectively upon them or upon 
their uses. There was electricity in the 
clouds, there were loadstones in the moun- 
tains, cataracts in rivers, and steam in 
household utensils. But the world rolled 
on; empires and dynasties and ages of’ bar- 
barism passed away, and left the minds of 
men engaged in superstitious rites, in scho- 
lastic studies, and in fruitless or pernicious 
controversies. We owe the great debt of 
modern civilization to the enterprising, 
acute, patient, and far-seeing innovators 
who, during the last few centuries, have 
broken away from the prescribed and beat- 
en track of their predecessors, and have 
iven their energies to developing, direct- 
ing, and utilizing the illimitable forces of 
the material world. If these very men had 
given up their time to the objectless contro- 
versies of the schools, or to the more inno- 
cent and agreeable studies of Latin and 
Greek, ignoring the t and vital prob- 
lems of physical science, the dark ages 
would still have prevailed in Europe, and 
America might have remained an undis- 
eovered wilderness. 

The mere lapse of time furnishes nothing 
to human improvement. Neither does the 
endless ineulcation, on successive genera- 
tions, of the obsolete studies of their fathers. 
Metals might have slept in their ores, gun- 
powder in its elements, and steam in its in- 
ertest form, until doomsday ; and mankind 
been none the wiser, if it had not happened 
that sagacious and persevering discoverers, 
under difficulties, persecutions, and perils, 
brought them successfully to light, and laid 
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them at the feet of advancing civilization. 
It is not the perfected railroad train, nor 
the passenger who successfully rides in it, 
that deserves our ee but it is the 
original and comprehensive minds who 
planned, organized, and launched into suc- 
cessful operation this great achievement of 
modern art. The telescope, the press, the 
compass, the chronometer, and the quad- 
rant have wrought wonders for seience and 
civilization ; but the greater wonder is, how 
these things got invented at all, after the world 
had run for five thousand years in the beaten 
track of unproductive routine. 

It has been brought as an objection to 
the claims of utilitarian science, that most 
of its alleged discoveries have been lucky 
accidents, often made by ignorant persons, 
stumbled upon by chance, and not arrived 
at by philosophic induction or investiga- 
tion. \- far as this is true, it is: also true 
of every other step in the progress of hu- 
man knowledge. No science, no develop- 
ment of complicated truth, no at ad- 
vance in intellectual progress, has ever 
sprung full and finished into existence, like 

dam from the hands of his Creator ; but, 
on the contrary, they have all had their 
fortuitous and impertect beginnings, their 
feeble glimmerings, their uncertain and 
fluctuating advance, — their years, or more 
frequently centuries, during which they 
have groped their way to a distant and 
long-deferred maturity. The first lan- 
guages were made by barbarians, the first 
orations were spoken by savages, the first 
poems were probably war-songs, the’ first 
-statues were hideous idols, the first history 
was fabulous, unless possibly we except 
that part of it which is preserved for our 
edification in arrow-headed characters. 
Hundreds of years, and many introductory 
sciences, and many lives of labor, have 
been necessary to conduct almost any great 
discovery from its rude beginnings to its 
finished stages. The steam-engine was not 
perfected in a day, and the knowledge of 
the solar system was not stumbled upon in 
a night. Rone of the greatest acquisitions 
of civilized life date back beyond tradition. 
The native country of wheat is unknown; 
and the inventors of the plough and the 
ship, if known to the ancients, are not 
known to the moderns. There were, 
doubtless, navigators who were — be- 
fore Jason, as much as there were brave 
men living before Agamemnon. Antiqua- 
rians and geologists are now enlightening 
us in regard to things as remote as a stone 
age and a bronze 
yet agreed in settling the period of the 


; but they have not | 
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vinous age. The cultivation of the grape 
was a memorable step in human progress, 
to which we are indebted for some good 
and much evil. The Greeks gratefully as- 
cribe it to Bacchus; but the Jews rather 
give the credit to Noah, who planted a 
vineyard, and drank of the wine and was 
drunken. . But neither Bacchus nor Noah 
could have produced the genuine “ article ” 
without some antecedent knowledge of 
husbandry for cultivation, mechanics for 
resses and receptacles, and of chemistry 
fermentation. But, if it really happened 
that the experiment and its subsidiary 
sciences went hand in hand, it will serve 
to show that education of the mind and 
realization of its substantial results may 
sometimes be usefully combined in one and 
and the same process. 

Horace says that we all write, both 
learned and unlearned. The same truth 
equally applies to discoverers. But, when 
sudden discoveries are made by unprepared 
persons, they are exceptions to the general 
rule of ual growth, merely ause 
their cardinal fact is so simple that it does 
not admit the consumption of time in its 
development. Thus a man may learn to 
swim in five minutes, and a gold mine or a 
continent may be, and has been, discovered 
in the twinkling of an eye. 





From The North British Review. 


1. Constable’s Miscellany. Vol. X. Table- 
Talk. Edin. 1827. 

2. The Jest-Book. Selected and arranged 
by Mark Lemon. London, 1864. 


THE connection between Reason and Ri- 
dicule seems to be very close; though its 
nature certainly is not very clear. The 
only animal that reasons is also the only 
animal that laughs, and apparently, too, the 
only one that is laughed at, or that deserves 
to i so. Beasts, acting by instine*, are 
never absurd, humanity having reserved 
that privilege exclusively to itself. Listen 
to Swift : — 


‘ Brutes find out where their talents lie: 
A bear will not attempt to fly ; 
A foundered horse will oft debate, 
Before he tries a five-barred gate ; 
A dog by instinct turns aside, 
Who sees the ditch too deep and wide. 
But man we find the only creature 
Who, led by Folly, combats Nature ; 
Who, when she loudly cries, Forbear, 
With obstinacy fixes there ; 
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And where his genius least inclines, 
Absurdly bends his whole designs.’ 


In connection, perhaps, with the gift of reas- 
on and the privilege of absurdity thus be- 
stowed, the faculty of laughter was super- 
added in our constitution to keep absurdity 
within bounds, to make reason humble, and 
to lead us to look at the unavoidable follies 
of each other with good-humoured sympathy 
rather than with scornful disgust. 

Hazlitt, in his Comic Writers, very justly 
connects laughter with its opposite, on 
principles not essentially at variance with 
those we have been suggesting : — 

‘Man,’ he says, ‘is the only animal that 
laughs and weeps, for he is the only animal 
that is struck with the difference between 
what things are and what they ought to be. 
We weep at what thwarts or exceeds our 
desires in serious matters; we lauzh at what 
only disappoints our expectations in trifles.’ 

he aspects in which we have now con- 
sidered Ridicule seem to -harmonize well 
with Aristotle’s view of it. He describes in 
his Poetics the ‘laughable’ or comic — 
yehoiov) as being duaprnua te Kal aloxoc dvadu- 
vov Kai ob d#aprixov. ‘This is frequently trans- 
lated as if dudprnua meant any fault or de- 
formity generally. But we cannot help 
a that by dudpryya here, Aristotle 
means that species of fault or deviation which 
consists in a failure of aim or missing of the 
mark ; and in this sense the ‘ distorted face,’ 
which he gives as an instance of the comic, 
may well enough be called an dudprqua, as 
heing something that attempts to be a face, 
but does not succeed. 

We do not affirm that all ridiculous 
things consist in this failure of aim; but we 
venture to say that that category embraces 
a large proportion of them. 

There are two elements, however, in 
Aristotle’s definition of the ludicrous, which 
are quite essential, but which are apt to be 
forgotten : 1st, the fault or failure, in order 
to be laughable, must be, if not ignominious, 
at least Inglorious ; and 2d, it wmust be un- 
attended with pain or injury. The failure 
must be a discomfiture, involving a 
want of calculation or self-knowledge, and 
unredeemed by any circumstances that 
ennoble it. ‘In t attempts ’tis glorious 
even to fail;’ and the defeat at Thermopyle 
was more illustrious than many a victory 
elsewhere. Again, an occurrence which 
involves pain or injury cannot be truly 
laughable, and it ought not to be ne- 
ce to add, that the pain or injury 
here contemplated is not what we ourselves 
feel, but what may affect the object of our 
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supposed ridicule. Unfortunately, however,- 
the case of the Boys and the Frogs in the 

fable finds a frequent parallel in every-day 

life, and it is well that would-be wits and 

heedless jesters should be reminded, on the 

highest authority, that there can be no 

legitimate subject of laughter where the 

feelings or rightful interests of any one are 

wounded or assailed. 

Examples of these laughable failures to 
which we refer are to be readily found. 
Even literal failures of aim are laughable, 
such as a very bad cast at bowls, or a very 
wide shot in archery. Mr. Pickwick’s at- 
tempt to drive a gig, and Mr. Winkle’s ex- 
ploits as a sportsman, are first-rate pictures 
in their way. The Feast of the Ancients in 
Peregrine Pickle is about the most laugh- 
able thing that was ever written, and de- 
pends entirely for its effect on the elements 
we have been explaining. But the princi- 
ple goes further and deeper. Every in- 
stance of unsuccessful affectation, every 
assumption of a false character that is at 
once detected, every preposterous attempt 
to shine where excellence is hopeless, — all 
these are fertile sources of entertainment, 
and legitimate objects of ridicule. The 
faded beauty and the battered beau, the 
learned lady who misuses her words, the 
ambitious singer who has neither ear nor 
voice, are standing butts at which laughter 
has been directed from the beginning of 
time ; and similar exhibitions of character 
will continue to amuse future generations 
as they have done the past. Don Quixote, 
the great comic epic of all literature, de- 
lights us by a series of failures, recommend- 
a by the kindly and benevolent spirit in 
which the adventures are undertaken, but 
rendered ludicrous by the meanness of the 
preparations made and the impracticability 
of the objects pursued ; and of all the hero's 
failures, none is more conspicuously ludi- 
crous than the attempt to ¢ »nvert.| i: world- 
ly and sensual attendant into a fitting 
squire for a chivalrous master. The- Vert- 
vert of Gresset, one of the best of comic 
poems, and so well translated by Father 
Prout, amuses us by the elaborate attempts 
and confident ‘hopes of the good nuns to 
make a saint of their parrot, and in the sad 
revolution in his character and vocabulary 
— by an inland voyage through 

rance to visit a distant nunnery, whose 
inmates he astonishes with the latest epithets 
and phrases in use among the bargemen, 
his associates in his transit. In John Gilpin, 
which is a matchless miniature epic, the 
jest consists in like manner in the worthy 
citizen’s abortive attempt to dine with his 
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wife and family in a suburban inn, and in 
the incidents by which he twice overshoots 
the mark, and ends dinnerless at night 
where he began in the morning. We may 
observe at the same time, as there exem- 
plified, how universally people are amused 
with bad horsemanship. e Tailor’s jour- 
ney to Brentford, as exhibited in the ring, 
made us laugh as children; the cavalcade 
of Commodore Trunnion and his comrades 
on his marriage-day convulsed us as we grew 
up; and we find in Italian P seman the 
same source of mirth in their frequent stories 
as to the disasters encountered by Venetians 
on horseback. Edward II. was particularly 
fond of a jester, whose recommendation 
was his apparent inability to keep the sad- 
dle, and who on journeys rode before the 
king, and kept continually tumbling off, to 
his Kajesty's infinite amusement. 

If we laugh at such discomfitures when 
arising from inadequacy of means or tvant 
of skill in those who are engaged in them, 
the height of the ludicrous, and certainly 
the height of absurdity, seems to be exhibit- 
ed when the means taken for success are 
directly productive of the unsuccessful re- 
sult. This uent source of the ludicrous 
is exemplified in various shapes. The Irish 
bull, though Ireland has no monopoly of 
the article, is an instance of what we mean, 
particularly when it assumes a practical 
form. The mob that collected and made a 
bonfire of an unpopular banker’s notes in 
order to ruin him; the man who loudly 
gave the lie to the om against him in a 
letter, that he was looking at it over the 
writer’s shoulder ; the little boy that, for a 
trick in school, answered ‘ Absum’ when 
his name was called, — all contrived to raise 
the laugh against themselves by the suicidal 
nature of their proceedings. We have in- 
‘dicated that Ireland, though it may be a 
favourable soil for such a growth, is not the 
only country. where bulls are produced. 
The story of the Irishman reading over the 
letter-writer’s shoulder is of Oriental origin, 
as Miss Edgeworth, or her father, has shown 
in’ the Essay that bears her name. It is 
taken from Les Paroles Remarquables des 
Orientaux, by Galland, who thus tells it, 
with somewhat needless particularity : — 


‘Un savant écrivait 4 un ami, et un impor- 
tun était & c6té de lui, qui regardait par dessus 
l’épaule ce qu’il écrivait.. Le savant, qui s’en 
apercut, écrivit ceci & la place: Si un imperti- 

nent qui esta mon céré ne regardait pas ce que 
j’écris, je vous écrirais encore plusieurs choses 
ui ne doivent étre sues que de vous et de moi. 
L’importan, qui lisait toujours, prit la parole et 
dit: ‘ Je vous jure que je n’ai regardé ni 10 ce 
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que vous écrivez.” Le savant refartit : “ Ig- 
norant, que vous étes, pourquoi me dites-vous 
donc ce que vous dites ?”’’ 


A story very like it is to be found in the so- 
called Hierocles, being the twenty-eighth 
of the collection. A Scholasticus, who had 
pe i a commission for books conveyed 
to him in a letter, exculpated himself, when 
he met his friend, by crying out, “I never 
received the letter you sent me about those 
books.” Another example of a bull is to be 
found in No. 10 of that collection, where a 

Scholasticus sits down before a looking- 
glass with his eyes shut, to see if he looked 
well in his sleep. 

_ The Greek ial that we have just no- 
ticed, and which bears the title of ’Apreia 
(Facetie Urbanitates), is rightly considered 
as not the work of the philosopher Hierocles, 
and is not a very mighty production. It 
contains twenty-nine stories, in all of which 
a Scholasticus, or school pedant, is the hero ; 
and its object is to ridicule the ignorance 
and stupidity of mere students. It is well 
known as the source of a good many of our 
current Joe Millers. In No. 1, the Scho- 
lasticus, having been nearly drowned, re- 
solves not to go into the water again till he 
has learned to swim. In Nos. 6 and 14, he 
is ashamed to meet his doctor, as it is so 
long a time since he was ill. In No. 8, he 
anticipates the attempt of the Highlander 
to accustom his horse to go without food, 
and laments that the animal had died just 
as he had taught him his lesson. In No. 9, 
when wanting to. sell his house, he carries 
about with him one of the stones or bricks 
as a specimen. In No. 16, he finds that 
some of the liquor is wanting in a sealed 
hogshead, and on a suggestion that it had 
been drawn out from below, he rejects the 
idea, as the deficiency was not at the bot- 
tom but at the top of the cask. In No. 19, 
two of the tribe meeting on the street, one 
of them says he had heard the other was 
dead, on which his friend observes that it 
was not so, as he was here alive. ‘ Ah!’ 
was the reply, ‘ but my informant is a more 
trustworthy person than you;’ a story 
which foreshadows what is told of a certain 
Scotch family, who, on hearing from their 
son that he had not gone down in the ‘ Roy- 
al George,’ expressed a wish that they had 
it on better authority, as ‘ he was aye a lee- 
in’ laddie.” In No. 20, the Scholasticus 
buys a raven, to see if it would live two 
hundred years, as it was reported to do. 
In No. 21, when other passengers on ship- 
board in a storm are laying hold of some of 
the spars, he attaches himself to the anchor. 
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In No. 22, hearing of the death of one of 
two brothers, twins, and meeting the sur- 
vivor, he asks if it is he or his brother that 
is dead. In No. 24, having to cross a ferry, 
he mounts his horse that he may get over 
the quicker. In No. 29, travelling with a 
bald man and a barber, under an arrange- 
ment that they are to sleep and watch time 
about, the barber shaves his head while he 
is asleep, and then wakes him, upon which, 
feeling his bare scalp, he abuses the barber 
for calling the wrong man. It is easy to 
recognize in this list a great many of those 
jokes which are in daily circulation among 
many who have no idea of the venerable 
sas ay of their origin. 

The essence of a genuine bull seems to 
consist in an unconscious self-contradiction. 
We have given some examples of this ele- 
ment in practical bulls ; and we would refer, 
as afi instance of what we think a perfect 
verbal bull, to the dictum of the Irish doc- 
tor, ‘ that sterility is often hereditary:’ a 
self-contradiction which has a certain plau- 
sibility at first sight, and which we have seen 
impose upon a very grave physician who was 
not Irish. But the number of bulls of this 
perfect type is comparatively small. The 
greater part of those sayings or doin 
which for bulls are merely what the 
French call Bétises, Blunders or Stupidities, 
in which, from confusion of thought or ex- 
pression, an ab:urd result is grevely reached, 
and in which the absurdity generally con- 
sists in overlooking the essential thing in 
the process. 

mgs to Miss Edgeworth’s Essay on 
Trish Bulls is a French Recueil de Bétises, 
containing foreign specimens of the article. 
This Recueil we take to have been the work 
of the Abbé Morellet, with whom the Edge- 
worths had become intimate in their visit 
to Paris during the Peace of Amiens, short- 
¥ before the Essay on Bulls was published. 

somewhat similar collection had been pre- 
viously given in the Eléments de Lit érature 
by Morellet’s friend and relative, Marmon- 
tel, under the head Plaisant. Morellet, or 
whoever else was the author of the Recueil, 
says that he had previously written a disser- 
tation on the subject of these Bétises, but 
had lent it to a femme d’esprit, who lost it. 
He says : — 


‘ Je me souviens seulement que j’y prouvais 


savamment que le rire excité par les bétises est 
l’effet du contraste quenous saisissons entrel’effo:t 
que fait Vhomme qui, dit la bétise, et le mauvuis 
succes de son effort. J’assimilais la marche de 
Vesprit dans ce!ui qui dit une bétise, a ce qui 
arrive & un homme qui cherchant a marcher 
légérement sur un pavé glissant, tombe lourde- 
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ment, Ou aux tours mal-adroit du paillasse de 
la foire. Si l’on veut examiner les bétises ras- 
semblées ici, on y trouvera toujours un effort 
manqué de ce genre.’ 


We subjoin a few specimens from this 
collection, which we suspect, if ever very 
well known, has fallen out of general re- 
membrance. We select some of them, not 
because they are new, but rather because 
they are old, and here found in an unex- 
pected quarter : — 


‘On demandait 4 un Abbé de Laval Mont- 
morency, quel age avait son frére le maréchal 
dont il était l’ainé. “ Dans deux ans,” dit-il, 
“ nous serous du méme fge.”’ 

‘Un homme voyait venir de loin un médecin 
de sa connaissance qui l’avait traité plusicurs 
années auparavant dans une maladie ; il se dé- 
tourna et cacha son visage pour n’étre pas re- 
conpu. On lui demanda, ‘ Pourquoi?” — 
“ C'est,” dit il, “que je sens houteux devant 
lui de ce qu’il y a forf long temps que je n’ai 
été malade.”’’” 

‘Le maire d'une petite ville. entendant une 
querelle dans la rue au milieu de la nuit, se léve 
du lit, et ouvrant la fenétre crie aux passants, 
“* Messieurs, me leverai-je ?”’ 

‘On parlait avec admiration de la belle vieil- 
lesse d’un homme de quatre-vingt-dix ans, quel- 
qu’un dit —‘‘ Cela vous étonne, messieurs! si 
mon pére n’était pas morf, il aurait 4 présent 
cet ans accomplis.” ’ 

‘Un homme étant sur le point de marier sa 
fille unique, se brouiile avec le préteudant, et 
dans sa colére il dit, “ Non, monsieur, vous ne 
serez jamais mon gendre, et quand j’aurais 
cen t filles uniques, je ne vous en donnerais pas 
me. 

‘On avait regu & la grande poste une lettre 
avec cette addresse, 4 Monsieur mon fils, Rue, 
ete. On allait la mettre au rebut; un commis 
8’y oppose, et dit qu’on trouvera, 4 qui la lettre 
s’addresse. Dix ou douze jours se passent. 
On voit arriver un grand benét, qui dit, ‘ Mes- 
sieurs, je veux savoir si on n’aurait pus gardé 
ici une lettre de mon cher pére?”’ ‘‘ Ous, 
Monsieur,” lui dit le commis, “a voila.” 
préte ce trait 4 Bouret fermicr général.’ 

‘Un marchand, en fiaissant d’écrire une let- 
tre 4 un de ses correspondans, mourut subire- 
ment. Son commis ajouta en PS.: “ Depuis 
ma lettre écrite je suis mort ce matin. Mardi, 
au soir 7éme,”’ ete.’ 

‘Un petit marchand prétendait avoir acheté 
trois sols ce qu’il vendait pour deux. On Jui 
représente que ce commerce le ruinera — “ Ah,” 
dit-il, “je me sauve sur la quantité.”’ 

‘Le Chevalier de Lorenzi, étant & Florence, 
était allé se promener avec trois de ses amis & 
quelques lieues de la ville, @ pied. Ils reven- 
aient fort las; la nuit s’approchait ; il veut se 
reposer ; on lui dit qu’il restait quatres mi'les 
a faire : —“ Oh,” dit-il, “nous sommes quatres, 
ce n’est qu’un mille chacun.”’ 
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Here is the conclusion of an Italian let- 
ter containing several Sproposito or absurdi- 
ties — 


‘O ricevete o non ricevete questa, datemene 
aviso.’ 


It will be observed, that of the Bétises 
which we have just quoted, one at least is 
from Hierocles, others are now in common 
use as Irish bulls, and others belong to that 
species of blunder, which, in the mouth of 
Lord Dundreary, has lately excited so much 
hearty merriment. His Lordship is the 
‘knight of the shire’ of a large class of 
constituents, who in scattered examples, 
and under partial development, have been 
long familiar to us, but of whose peculiari- 
ties the full type and expression were never 
before so well represented, or so well rec- 
ommended to us by general goodness and 
thorough nobility of nature and manners. 
A specimen of Dundrearyism is at- 
tributed to a Scotch r—- of the last cen- 
tury, who on visiting a dentist, and being 

laced in the patients’ chair, was request: 

by the operator to allow him to put his fin- 
ger into his mouth, upon which the Judge, 
with a distrustful look, said, ‘Na! you'll 
bite me.’ The confusion here in the speak- 
er’s mind is obvious. He knew that if one 
man’s finger is put into another man’s mouth 
a bite may ensue; but he did not correctly 
see which of them might bite, and which of 
them be bitten. It was told afterwards of 
a descendant of this worthy person, as a 
proof of hereditary similarity of talent, that 
when canvassing for the representation of a 
Scotch county, he refused to take a glass of 
wine from a voter, on the ground that it 
would be treating. 

Some bulls, or some of the bétises which 
come nearest to bulls, contain, as Southe 
has suggested, a confusion of what the school- 
men call Objectivity with Subjectivity. 


The fears of the Scotch Judge that he would | goal 


be bitten by the dentist seem an illustration 
of that remark, and so also is the Irishman’s 
perplexity, whose sister had got a child, but 
who, from vt knowing its sex, could not 
say whether he was an uncle or an aunt. 
An instance of this confusion of subjectivi- 
ties, which we have naturalized, and made 
a standing jest, is found in the explanation, 
said by Marmontel to have been given by 
a simpleton of his simplicity : — ‘Ce n’est 
pas ma faute si je n’ai puint d’esprit; on 
m’a changé en nourrice.’ 

Marmontel’s definitions of this kind of stu- 
pidity are not without felicity of expres- 
sion :— 





‘ La bétise,’ he says, ‘est un défaut innocent 
et naif, dont on s’amuse sans le hair.’ ‘La bé- 
tise est tout simplement une _ intelligence 
émoussée, une longue enfance de I’esprit, un 
dénuement presque absolu d’idées, ou une ex- 
tréme inhabileté 4 les combiner et & les mettre 
en cwuvre; et soit habituelle ou soit accidentelle, 
comme elle nous donne sur elle un avantage qui 
flatte notre vanité, elle nous amuse, sans nous 
causer ce plaisir malin que nous goutons & 
voir ch&tier la sottise.’ 


He thinks that the pleasantry of a bétise con- 
sists in the manifest effort to think or reason 
accurately, and in its palpable want of suc- 


cess. 

Some of the blunders or absurdities which 
excite our laughter arise rather from a con- 
fusion of words than of ideas. An example 
of this is afforded by the paragraph in the 
Irish newspapers announcing ‘ with much 
ow ge that on such a day ‘ Lady —— 

ad publicly renounced the errors of the 
Church of Rome for those of the Church of 
England.’ The penny-a-liner had merely 
forgotten that his antecedent to those was 
‘ errors,’ and not ‘ doctrines.’ 

A very ludicrous class of failures are those 
of which Mrs. Slipslop in Joseph Andrews, 
and Mrs. Malaprop in The Rivals, supply 
us with the richest or most finished exam- 
ples. The attempts of ignorant persons to 
use fine or peculiar words, and their uncon- 
scious substitution of others having quite a 
different meaning or character, never fail 
to amuse. Take as specimens the old lady 
who in windy weather observed that the 
ante-nuptial gales seemed to be coming ear- 
lier than usual; the would-be connoisseur 
who spoke of a picture of the Venus Anno 
Domini; the military veteran who was al- 
ways for taking time by the firelock; and 
the Nabob who told a ragged school the 
fable of the Hare and the Tortoise, and ex- 
horted them thence to perseverance, as the 
likeliest means of bringing them first to the 


Akin to these are the cases of Anti- 
climax, where the speaker or writer com- 
mences with something rhetorical or poeti- 
cal, and ends with something low or pro- 
saic, ¢.g., the designating the great Hob- 
ert Boyle as ‘the Father of Chemistry — 
and brother of the Earl of Cork ;’ the lines 
given by Scriblerus, ‘ And thou Dalhousy,’ 
etc. ; the entry in the index of a law-book, 
‘ Chief-Justice Best — great mind ;’ and the 
discovery in the text that this refers to his 
lordship’s having had ‘a great mind’ to 
transport a man for seven years. Those 
poets or orators who are said to spell Pathos 
with a B, afford us abundant specimens of 
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th’s variety. A feel’ng allied to this is pro- 
duced by the solemnity with which a con- 
verted German Jew addressed to an Exeter 
Hall audience the not inappropriate invita- 
tion: *‘ My brethren, let us bray.’ 

The affectation of science or of talent, re- 
sulting in the exhibition of ignorance or of 
dulness, are among the most legitimate ob- 
jects of ridicule. The orator. who did not 
know whether a certain idea was in Cicero 
or Tully ; the traveller who, when asked if, 
in crossing the country, he had taken the 
hypotenuse, answered that he had taken 
the diligence ; the Scotch laird who advised 
his neighbour, when going to see the Paint- 
ers of Italy, to see also the Glaziers of 
Switzerland, — all fall under a part of this 
category. The various readings of Virgil 
by Scriblerus are examples of another 
branch of it; but of this kind, perhaps one 
of the best is the emendation attributed to 
one of the dullest of Shakespeare’s commen- 
tators, of a Fy in As You Like It, 
where, instead of the figurative and forced 
reading of * tongues in trees,’ etc., it is pro- 
posed to correct it in an obvious and easy 
way :— 


‘ And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything :” 


For which read :— 


‘ And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds Jeaves in trees, stones in the running 


rooks, 
Sermons in books, and good in everything.’ 


Among the instances of ridiculous absurd- 
ity in what may be called suicidal state- 
ments, are those extravagances which are 
known as Gasconades. In these, the speaker 
wishing to magnify his character or achieve- 
ments, so vastly overstates his case as to de- 
feat his purpose by becoming incredible — 


‘ Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on tie other side.’ 


The Gascon priest who came ‘so quickly to 
do a charitable action that his 2 one 
angel could not keep pace with him; the 
Gascon officer who said that his mattresses 
were all stuffed with the whiskers of the 
men he had killed in duels; and the other 





native of the same region who alleged that 


the only firewood used at his father’s chdteau | 
consisted of the batons belonging to those | 


of his family who had been Mareschals of 


France, — excite our laughter from the, 
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very fact that they so far overdraw their 
account with our credulity. It seems a 
favourite style of jest with Americans to 
push a wonderful fact or story to such a de- 
gree of exaggeration as to be literally a 
reductio ad absurdum. The examples of 
this figure among them are too numerous 
to require quotation. But we may observe 
that they are not in general Gasconades, 
but palpable caricatures of the national 
tendency to boasting, and meant to ridicule 
it by over-doing it. The comic effect on 
the stage of the sayings and doings of gas- 
conading cowards is familiar to us by the 
frequent representation of such characters, 
as i the Miles Gloriosus, Bobadil, and Fal- 
staff. 

In Southey’s Omniana we are told of a 
drunken squabble at Malta between some 
soldiers and sailors, in which a good speci- 
men is given of the ludicrous, in what may 
be termed suicidal evidence. Each party 
alleged the other to be the aggressors, the 
soldiers swearing that the sailors assaulted 
them with an oath, and with this exclama- 
tion, ‘ Who stops the line of march there ?’ 
while the sailors swore that the soldiers in 
first attacking them burst in upon them, ° 
calling out, ‘ Heave-to, you lubbers! or we'll 
run you down!’ From the reciprocal im- 
putation to each other of their own profes- 
sional slang, ft was plain that both were 
lying, and both to blame. 

In the examples of the. ludicrous which 
wt have hitherto noticed, the absurdity 
attaches to the hero of the piece or the 
speaker of the saying. We shall now no- 
tice another and quite different class, where 
there are two parties to the drama, and 
where the failure or discomfiture consists in 
the defeat of one of them by the ready re- 


| tort, the dexterous evasion, or the disap- 


pointing answer of the other. A rather 
vulgar, but really good specimen of this 
kind, is found in the well-known epigram, 
‘Jack eating rotten cheese,’ etc., the jest 
of which consists in the second party acqui- 
escing in the boast of the first as to killing 
his thousands like Samson, and then im- 
proving the parallel by suggesting the iden- 
tity of the weapon used. 

r. Burton, in his very pleasant book 
The Scot Abroad, gives us some examples 
of the wit and breeding of Lord Stair, 
the ambassador. One of these, Mr. Burton 
tells us, ‘rests on his remarkable resem- 
blance to the Regent Orleans, who, desiring 
toturn a scandalous insinuation or jest on 
it, asked the Ambassador if his mother had 
ever been in Paris? The answer was, 
‘No; but my father was!’ ‘There is per- 
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haps.’ it is added, ‘ no other retort on record 
so effective and so beautifully simple. If 
the question meant anything, that meaning 
was avenged ; if it meant nothing there was 
nothing in the answer.’ 

Whether this anecdote happened with 
Lord Stair, we shall not attempt to deter- 
mine ; but it would be strange if he had all 
the merit of it, as the jest was already on 
record. robius gives it as having been 
directed against the Emperor Augustus: 
‘Intraverat Romam simillimus Cesari, et 
in se omnium ora converterat. Augustus 
adduci hominem ad se jussit, visumque hoe 
modo interrogavit: Dic mihi, adolescens, 
fuit aliquando mater tua Rome? Negavit 
ille; nec contentus adjecit: “Sed pater 
meus seepe.”’ Nor is the witticism left buried 
in the obscurity of Macrobius, for it appears 
as No. 52 of Lord Bacon’s Apophthegms. 
But even Macrobius’s story about Augustus 
is not the first edition of the joke ; for Va- 
lerius Maximus tells it of a Roman 
consul, who found in his province a Sicilian 
very like him, and, on suggesting a similar 
question, received the same answer. 

It really seems very difficult to say an 

‘original thing upon any subject whatever. 
Few sayings have been more admired than 
"that which is ascribed to Louis XII., when 
urged to resent an offence which he had re- 
ceived before his accession, ‘ Ce n’est point 
au roi de France & venger les injures faites 
au Duc d’Orléans.’ Now, what says Mr. 
De Quincey on this subject? In a‘ Letter 
addressed by him to a Young Man whose 
Education has been Neglected,’ and which, 
we believe, appeared first in the London 
Magazine in 1823, he introduces a French- 
man taking credit to his nation for the sub- 
limity of the French king’s saying, and 
asking De Quincey what he thought of it. 
“Think ! said I, why I think it is a magnifi- 
cent and regal speech, and such is my Eng- 
lish generosity, that I heartily wish the 
Emperor Hadrian had not said the same 
thing fifteen hundred years before.’ He 
then gives in a foot-note his authority for 
this answer, and which runs thus: ‘ Sub- 
monente quodam ut in pristinos inimicos 
animadverteret, negavit se ita facturum, ad- 
ecta civili voce — Minimé licere Principi 
Komano, ut que privatus agitasset odia — 
ista Imperator exequi. Spartian in Had.— 
Vid. Histor. August.’ 

This seems at first sight pretty much to 
the point, and we confess that, though with 
some misgivings as to the Latinity, we had 
such confidence in De Quincey’s acquaint- 
ance with the Augustan History, that we 
long considered the French king’s claim to 
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be held the first and true inventor of the 
saying in question, as at anend. But lately, 
on turning over several editions of the Au- 
gustan collection, and looking particularly 
at Spartian’s life of Hadrian, we were sur- 
prised to discover that no such anecdote is 
there to be found, nor is there a trace of an 

such words as De Quincey quotes. It is 
true that Spartian mentions the fact that 
Hadrian took no notice of his old enemies : 
‘ Quos in privata vita inimicos habuit, im- 
perator tantum neglexit; ita ut uni quem 
capitalem habuerat, factus Imperator, di- 
ceret Evasisti.’ The question at issue, how- 
ever, between the Frenchman and De 
Quincey, was not as to the originality of 
Louis’s conduct, but as to the novelty of the 
peculiarly dignified form of words in which 
the sentiment was announced. Many princes 
have acted in the same magnanimous man- 
ner, and it is not likely that any man in 


modern times will find out a new virtue. . 


Hadrian himself was not original in this 
kind of clemency, for Suetonius describes 
Vespasian as ‘ Offensarum inimiciarumque 
minime memor executorve ;’ and speaks of 
his portioning out in a munificent manner 
the daughter of Vitellius his old enemy. 
But neifher Vespasian nor Hadrian is re- 

ed to have expressed the feeling which 
influenced them in any speech that can ap- 
proach to the moral sublimity which is ad- 
mitted to mark the French king’s saying. 
It is remarkable, too, that Casaubon, 
in a note on the passage from Spartian 
which we have quoted, notices the resem- 
blance of Hadrian’s conduct to that of Louis 
XIL, and then gives in Latin the French 
king’s saying as a‘ vor aurea:’ * Nam cum 
illum sui stimularent ut Ludovicum Trimoli- 
um, qui sibi olim multum nocuisset, pro 
meritis acci t, Ego vero, inquity non 
faciam : neque enim Galliarum regem decet 
offensas inimicitiasque Aurelianensis Ducis 
meminisse aut exequi.’ 

It is possible that 2 Roman prototype of 
this saying may be found somewhere, bit 
we have not yet succeeded in tracing it; 
and in that state of matters, looking to the 
failure of the only authority on which De 
Quincey proceeds, we think Louis entitled 
(at least ad interim) to the merit, not of 
having first practised this princely gener- 
osity, but of having first embodied in a 
beautiful form, ‘ what oft was thought, but 
ne’er so well expressed.’ Our theory of 
De Quincey’s statement is, that he wrote 
the Letter in question at a distance from his 
books, or under an invincible repugnance 
to consulting them ; that writing to an un- 
learned correspondent, and probably to 4 
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not very learned circle of readers, he 
thought he might trust his memory and take 
some liberties; that he remembered the 
allel in conduct and character between 
adrian and Louis, with Casaubon’s note 
on the subject, and that he either dreamed 
or imagined the rest, and wrote down in 
Latin as original what is in truth a mere 
reflex and paraphrase of the French saying. 

e are the more inclined to this view, from 
finding another inaccuracy in the same Let- 
ter, where he ascribes to Trajan, with mis- 
placed magniloquence, the deathbed saying 
which Suetonius reports of Vespasian, * Im- 
a stantem mori oportere,’ and which 

espasian seems to have uttered, as he did 
other things, with a strange mixture of jest 
and earnest. . 

De Quincey has a more amusing and more 
accurate passage on the subject o this kind 
of iarism in a little paper on War, 
which first appeared, we think, in an Edin- 
ints out how 
bare the modern sayers o things 
would be left, if stripped of all the borrowed 
plumes with which they are invested. 
‘Universally it may be received as a rule,’ 
he says, ‘that when anager involves a 
stinging repartee, or collision of ideas, fanci- 
fall a brilliantly related to each other by 
resemblance or contrast, then you may 
challenge it as false.’ He denounces the 
Greeks as the principal parties who have 
forestalled us by saying our good things be- 
fore ourselves, and he instances Talleyrand 
‘as ap been extensively robbed by the 
Greeks of the second and third centuries,’ 
as may be easily ascertained by having the 
said Greeks searched, when the stolen jewels 
will. be found upon them. ‘ Bat one,’ he 
adds, ‘and the most famous in the whole 
jewel-case, sorry am I to confess, was nearly 
stolen from the bishop, not by any Greek, 
but by an English writer, viz., Goldsmith, 
who must teaty se dying about the time 
that the Right Reverend French knave had 
the goodness to be born. That famous mot 
about language as a gift made to man for 
the purpose of concealing his thoughts is 
lurking in Goldsmith’s Essays.’ This is near- 
ly correct. Not strictly in what are called 
his Essays, but in a paper of Goldsmith’s in 
The Bee, there is a where he says 
that whatever may be thought by gramma- 
rians and rhetoricians, men of the world hold 
‘that the true use of speech is not so much 
to express our wants, as to conceal them.’ 

_ To return to the case of repartees involv- 
ing a - pro quo: it is told of Lord 
Braxfield, with probably the same truth as 
pervades other stories imputed to him, that 
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on athief pleading in extenuation that he 
eould not help stealing when he had an op- 
portunity, the Judge answered, ‘ That is just 
the way with us: for we can’t help hanging 
a thief when we get hold of him.’ But this re- 
joinder, too, is old, and is substantially the 
same as one told of Zeno the philosopher, 
with whom a pilfering slave had tried to ex- 
cuse himself by the Stoic doctrine. of fate. 
‘Zeno philosophus, quum servum in furto 
deprehensum czderet, atque ille diceret, 
fatale sibi esse furari: Et czedi, inquit Zeno.’ 
We add the Greek of Diogenes Laertius: 
AovAov éxt KAonp Euactiyou: tov dé elxévroc, Ei- 
pape pot KAépar, Kat dapiyvat, Edn. 

A recent writer upon Lawyers has ex- 
pressed a doubt whether Sir Nicholas Bacon 
really uttered, to a criminal who claimed 
kindred with him, the answer which he is 
said to have made, that Hog was not Bacon 
until it was hung; but as the story is among 
Lord Bacon’s Apophthegms, we see no 
reason to question its authenticity. 

A great many other well-known jests 
consist in this apparent acquiescence in the 
view suggested by the first speaker, and in 
then turning the argument against him on 
his own premises. us we have the story 
in the Chevrewana, where Masson, having 
applied to a brother collegian for the loan 
oF a book, is told that it cannot be lent out, 
but may be read in the owner’s rooms, and 
has then an opportunity of making a simi- 
lar reply to his friend when he asks him for 
the lone .of his pair of bellows. Or, take 
the other iristance, where the officer, on the 
eve of a battle, asked leave of absence of 
the Marshal de Toiras, that he might see 
his father, who was ill, and immediate- 
ly had his request granted, with the ob- 
servation, ‘ Pere et mére honoreras afin que 
tu vives longuement.’ One of the best and 
most effective retorts of the kind is that of 
the Spanish ambassador to Henry IV. of 
France, which is more original, and not 
less pungent, than Lord Stair’s — It is 
found in the Men agiana: ‘ Henri 1V: pour 
rabatre l’orgueil d’un Ambassadeur Espag- 
nol, lui dit que s’il lui prenoit envie de 
monter & cheval, il iroit ouvir messe & Milan, 
déjeuner & Rome, et diner & Naples. Sire, 
lui répondit l’Ambassadeur, votre Majesté 
allant de ce pas pourrait le méme jour aller 
ouir vé en Sicile,’ alluding to the mas- 
sacre of the French in Sicily in 1282. An 
old repartee of a similar kind is one of 
Cicero’s, who, when asked by er 
where his son-in-law was, answered, ‘ Wi 

our father-in-law ;’ and a good modern one 
is the French dialogue between the Comte 
who had no territory and the Abbé who had 
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no convent, where the Count, inquiring for 
the locality of the other’s Abbey, is answer- 
ed,‘ Dont you know? it is in your own 
County.’ mewhat of the same charac- 
ter, but in a more genial spirit, is the reply 
of Marshal Turenne to the servant who ex- 
cused his having slapped him from mistak- 
ing him for a fellow-servant,—‘ Et quand 
c’etit été Georges, efit-il fallu frapper si fort?’ 
‘Trait charmant,’ says Marmontel, ‘ qu’on 
ne peut entendre sans rire et sans étre at- 
tendri.” A common modern jest of this 
class, as to a lady’s age, is one of Cicero’s : 
‘ Fabia Dolabelle dicenti, triginta se annos 
habere : “ Verum est,” inquit Cicero, “nam 
hoc viginti annis audio.”’ 

A happy example of evasion is given by 
the Edgeworths in the story of the old beg- 
ger woman who besieged Genesh V—and 

is wife for charity: “for, sure, didn’t I 
dream last night that her ladyship gave me 
a pound of tea, and that your honour gave 
me a pound of tobacco!” “ But, my good 
woman,” said the General, “do not you 
know that dreams always go by the rule of 
contrary?” “Do they so, plase your hon- 
our ? ” rejoined the woman ; “ then it must 
be your honour that will give me the tea, 
and her ladyship that wil give me the to- 
bacco !” 

Some of our readers may still remember 
the amusement afforded by the late Sir Wil- 
liam Allan’s story of the Minister and the 
Cuddie, which most of us, in the days when 
he told it, believed to be of Scotch extrac- 
tion. It happens, however, to be a very 
old joke, not traceable ‘perhaps to classical 
times, but a great favourite, and a standing 
jest against the clergy from the middle ages 
downwards. The general idea, or as we 
may call it, the algebraic expression of the 
incident, seems to be this: ‘ Vanity, when 
fishing for praise, catches nothing but mor- 
tification.” A monk, chanter, or preacher, 
while exercising his functions with a sten- 
torian power of voice, is flattered to see in 
the church an elderly female in tears, and 
apparently much affected by his perform- 
ance. On afterwards asking the cause of 
her emotion, he finds it arises from the like- 
ness between his voice and that of an ass or 
‘ecuddie’ which she or her husband had 
lately lost. We meet with this siory in 
Bonerius, a German writer of metrical 
fables in the fourteenth century, in whose 
collection it occurs as No. 82, under the 
title,‘ Von einem Pfaffen und von einem 
Esel.’ We meet with it again in Poggio’s 
Facetie in the fifteenth century, under the 
title, ‘ Concionatoris asinina vox.’ But we 
may notice, as proving the superior art with 
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which Foggio tells a story, that in Bonerius 
we are informed from the first of the reason 
of the woman’s demeanour, while in Poggio 
the explanation is reserved to be equally a 
surprise to the reader as it is a disappoint- 
ment to the inquirer. It is to be found re- 

ted in half-a-dozen other writers, in all 
‘orms — in Latin and in French verse, as 
well as in French and Italian prose. 

The enjoyment that proceeds from the 
absurdities of weaklings and fools has al- 
ways had a recognised place, though not 
one of a very high order, in the range of 
merriment. The sight of those who have 
the beard and body of a man, with the in- 
tellect of a baby, produces great mirth and 
satisfaction to the vulgar mind. Clowns 
and Court fools and slow-coaches of all 
kinds, and still more, perhaps, absent men, 
please us by the absurd discrepancy be- 
tween what they do, and what they ought 
to do, and perhaps think they are doing. 
It is in this department of the Comic that 
that there seems most foundation for the 
theory of Hobbes, ‘ that the passion of 
laughter is nothing else but sudden glory 
arising from some sudden conception of 
some eminency in ourselves by comparison 
with the infirmity of others; or with our 
own formerly; for men laugh at the follies 
of themselves past where they come sud- 
denly to remembrance, except they bring 
with them any present dishonour.’ We al- 
ways thought that of the innumerable Lon- 
doners who laughed at Lord Dundreary, a 
large proportion did so with increased 
heartiness from the comfortable conviction, 
that here was at least one ‘ fellow ’ to whom 
they were intellectually superior. 

But there is another and better way in 
which fools and simpletons become a source 
of amusement, and that is by the unexpect- 
ed displays which they sometimes make of 
wit, spirit, or ingenuity, for which one gave 
them no credit, and, in particular, by their 
successful retorts upon assailants who had 
looked upon them as an easy prey. This 
latent and fitful power of turning round 
upon a too confident adversary was a well- 
known characteristic and essential ingredi- 
ent in the character of the Court Jester, 
who, amid the eccentricities of an unsettled 
and ill-regulated intellect, was often more 
knave than fool. The flashes of sense and 
cleverness that thus came out were all the 
more striking from the general darkness 
and dulness which they enlivened, and 
they always command that sympathy which 
we 80 mam bestow upon the weak, when 
ee get the better of the strong or inso- 
ent. 
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Some of the sayings or answers ascribed 
to Fools are very good. We think it was 
y sa the —_— jester, 
who said of Wolsey, against whom he had a 
dge, that if he was made Pope, it would 
a great boon ; ‘for that Peter, the arsi 
Pope, being a Fisherman, had ordered pec- 
ple to eat fish in Lent for the good of the 
trade, but that Wolsey, being a butcher’s 
sun, would be all for butcher-meat.” We 
know well the revenge that r Archie 
Armstrong took upon Archbishop Laud, 
who had forbidden him to speak of such 
ates, but could not prevent him from 
saying, as his grace before meat, ‘ Great 
raise to God, and little Laud to the Devil.’ 
t is reported of more than one Court fool, 
and among others of Triboulet, the foel of 
Francis I., that when told by his —- 
that if a certain courtier beat him to death, 
as he threatened, he would hang him the 
hour after, his request was that his Majesty 
would rather do so the hour before. The 
earliest French fool on record seems to have 
been one, named Jean, at the Court of 
Charles the Simple, of whom Dr. Doran 
tells us some anecdotes. ‘This good fel- 
low’s influence was so great, that Charles 
once remarked to him he thought they had 
better change places. As Jean did not 
look well pleased at the proposal, Charles 
asked him if he were not content at the 
idea of being a king. ‘Oh, content 
enough,’ was the reply, ‘but I should be 
exceedingly ashamed at having such a fool.’ 
It was this fool who once tried his master’s 
nerves by rushing into his room one morn- 
ing, with the exclamation, ‘Oh, sire, such 
news! four thousand men have risen in the 
city.” * What!’ cried the startled king, 
‘with what intention have they risen?’ 
‘Well, said Jean, placing his finger on 
his nose, ‘ probably with the intention of ly- 
ing down again at bed-time.’ 

One of the best examples of this kind of 
unlooked-for sagacity occurs in the story in 
Rabelais, where a cook seeking to charge a 
porter for eating a crust of bread to the ac- 
companiment ot the savour that came from 
his kitchen, the dispute is referred to a poor 
fool who is passing, and who, after gravel 
hearing the parties, decides that the coo! 
shall be paid for the smell of his shop with 
the chink of the porter’s money. 

We should add that this element seems 
to be the essence of the wit in that portion 
of Don Quixote which relates to Sancho’s 
administration as Governor of Barataria. 
He is obviously put there to make an ass of 
himself, but disappoints his patrons, and de- 
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lights his readers, by the unlooked-for sa- 
ity of his decisions. 

Our old Scottish Chap-books, as well as 
our miscellaneous Collections of vernacular 
Jests, show how much the popular mind en- 
tered into the lucky sayings and doings of 
fools and naturals; among whom, by a 
strange —— the venerable name of 
George Buchanan came to be enrolled, 
and had connected with it all the current 
jokes and evasions attributed to the Kiug’s 
Jester. Johnson speaks of the melancholy 
that is felt in comtemplating the contradic- 
tions of life, 


‘ Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise,’ 


but there is sometimes a compensating sat- 
isfaction in viewing on the ocher side these 
exceptional gleams of courage in the coward- 
ly, and wisdom in the foolish. Yet, on the 
whole, to minds of a more advanced culture, 
the subject is painful and perplexiny. Dr. 
Doran’s industrious History of Court Fools is 
not a pleasing book. It is impossible to read 
it without regret that men of rank and station 
should ever have found a standing amuse- 
ment in such exhibitions of human infirmi- 
ty, and we feel something deeper than re- 
gret in seeing the strange medley of folly 
and cleverness, of sense and sensuality, by 
which these unhappy instruments of courtly 
mirth were generally distinguished, and the 
cruel treatment which they too often met 
with. Nor are there wanting instances 
that rouse our warmest indignation, where 
men of birth and true talent have been ty- 
rannically compelled, like Laberius, to play 
the mime, but who, with a worse fate than 
his, have been destined to that doom for 
life. Here it is that we ought specially to 
remember the rule of Aristotle, that the 
true Comic ceases where pain or suffering 
begins; and in our mirth more than in any- 
thing else we should resolve, with Words- 
worth, | 


‘ Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.’ 


In the review which we have now taken 
of the laughable, our chief object has been 
to illustrate the idea with which we set out, 
that a tailure, defeat, or disappointment, in 
matters neither involving dignity nor infer- 
ring pain, was the main, if not the essential 
element in ridicule. In doing so, it will be 
seen how little we have come in contact 
with what may properly be called wit, or 
with those current witticisms which fill our 
ordinary jest-books, and of which a very 
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fair collection is to be found in the later 


“A CHARM 


work, of which the title is prefixed to this | has 


article. But we suspect it must be conced- 
ed that Wit is not necessarily or essentially 
Comic. There are many witty sayings and 
many witty books which do not make us 
laugh : and some comedies counteract their 
own object by an excess of that in- 

redient. On the other hand, when Wit 
is exerted in a situation otherwise laugha- 
ble, it has the strongest influence in height- 
ening the effect. It would not be difficult 
to illustrate this view, as well as some other 
aspects of the ludicrous ; but we shall stop 
for the present, as we believe that no sub- 
ject is more easily overdone than one which 
1s not serious. 





From Fraser’s Magazine, 
‘A CHARM OF BIRDS,’ 


Is it merely a fancy that we English, the 
educated people among us at least, are los- 
ing that love for spring which among our 
old forefathers rose almost to worship? 
That the perpetual miracle of the budding 
leaves and the returning song-birds awakes 
no longer in us the astonishment which it 
awoke yearly among the dwellers in the old 
world ; when the sun was a god who was 
sick to death each winter, and returned in 
spring to life and health, and glory ; when 
the death of Adonis, at the autumnal equi- 
nox, was wept over by the Syrian women, 
and the row 3 of Baldur, in the colder north, 
by all living things, even to the dripping 
trees, and the rocks turrowed by the autumn 
rains; when Freya, the goddess of youth 
and love, went forth over the earth each 
spring, while the flowers broke forth under 
her tread over the brown moors, and the 
birds welcomed her with song; when, ac- 
cording to Olaus Magnus, the Goths and 
South weds had, on the return of spring, 
a mock battle between summer and winter, 
and ‘ welcomed the returning splendour of 
the sun with dancing and mutual feasting, 
rejoicing that a better season for fishing and 
hunting was —S ?’ To those sim- 
pler children of a simpler age, in more direct 
contact with the daily and yearly facts of 
Nature, and more dependent on them for 
their bodily food and life, winter and spring 
were the two great facts of existence; the 

bols, the one of death, the other of life ; 
and the battle between the two—the battle 
of the sun with darkness, of winter with 
spring, of death with life, of bereavement 
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myths and all their creeds. Surely a change 
come over our fancies. The seasons 
are little to us now. We are nearly as 
comfortable in winter as in summer, or in 
spring. Nay, we have begun, of late, to 

mble at the two latter as much as at the 
ormer, and talk (and not without excuse 
this year) of the treacherous month of May, 
and of summer having set in with its usual 
severity.” We work for the most part in 
cities and towns, and the seasons pass by us 
unheeded. May and June are spent by 
most educated people anywhere rather than 
among birds and flowers. They do not es- 
cape into the country till the elm hedges 
are growing black, and the song-birds silent, 
and the hay cut, and all the virgin bloom 
of the country has passed into a sober and 
matronly ripeness — if not into the sere and 
yellow leaf. Our very landscape painters, 
till Creswick arose and recalled to their 
minds the fact that trees were sometimes 
green, were wont to paint few but brown 
autumnal scenes. As for the song of birds, 
of which in the middle age no poet could 
say enough, our modern poets seem to be 
es that birds ever sing. 

t was not so of old. The climate, per- 
haps, was more severe than now; the transi- 
tion from winter to spring more sudden, 
like that of Scandinavia now. Clearage of 
forests and drainage of land have equalised 
our seasons, or rather made them more un- 
certain. More broken winters are followed 
by more broken springs; and May-day is 
no longer a marked point to be kept as a 
festival by all childlike hearts. The merry 
month of May is merry only in stage songs. 
The May garlands and dances are all but 
gone: the borrowed plate, and the milk- 
maids who borrowed it, gone utterly. No 
more does Mrs. Pepys go to lie at Woolwich, 
‘in order to a little ayre and to gather 
May-dew’ for her complexion, by Mrs. 
Turner’s advice. The Maypole is gone 
likewise ; and never more shall the puritan 
soul of a Stubbs be aroused in the indigna- 
tion at seeing ‘ against Maie, every parish, 
towne, and village assemble themselves to- 
gether, both men, women, and children, 
olde and young, all indifferently, and goe 
into the woodes and ves, hilles and 
mountaines, where they spend the night in 
a. and in the morning they returne, 

ringing with them birch bowes and braunch- 
es of trees to deck their assembly withal 
. ... They have twentie or fourtie yoke 
of oxen, every oxe having a sweete nose- 
y of flowers tyed on the “pps of his 
ornes, and these draw home this Maypole 


with love—lay at the root of all their , (this stincking idol rather) which is covered 
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all over with flowers and hearbes, with two 
or three hundred men, women, and children 
following it with great devotion. .., And 
then they fall to quet and. feast, daunce 
and leap about it, as the heathen people 
did at the dedication of their idolles, where- 
of this is a perfect pattern, or the thing 
itself.’ 

This, and much more, says poor Stubbs, 
in his ‘ Anatomie of Abuses,’ and had, no 
doubt, good reason enough for his virtuous 
indignation at May-day scandals. But peo- 
ple may be made dull without being made 
good; and the direct and only effect of 
putting down May games and such like was 
to cut off the dwellers in towns from all 
healthy communion with Nature, and leave 
them to mere sottishness and brutality. . 

Yet perhaps the May games died out, 
partly, because the feelings which had given 
rise to them died out before improved per- 
sonal comforts. Of old, men and women 
fared hardly, and slept cold; and were 
thankful to Almighty for every beam 
of sunshine which roused them out of their 
long hybernation ; thankful for every flower 
and every bird which reminded them that 
joy was stronger than sorrow, and life than 
death. With the spring came not only la- 
bour, but enjoyment : 


In the spring, the young man’s fancy lightly 
turned to thoughts of love, 


As lads and lasses, who had been pining for 
each other by their winter firesides, met 
again, like Daphnis and Chloe, by shaugh 
and lea; and learnt to sing from the soi 

ot birds, and to be faithful from their faith- 
fulness. 

Then went out troops of fair damsels to 
seek spring garlands in the forest, as Schef- 
fel has lately sung once more in his ‘ Frau 
Aventiure;’ and, while the dead _leaves 
rattled beneath their feet, hymned ‘La 
Regine Avrillouse’ to the music of some 
Minnesinger, whose song was as the song of 
birds; to whom the birds were friends, 
fellow-lovers, teachers, mirrors of all which 
he felt within himself of joyful and tender, 
true and pure; friends to be fed hereafter 
(as Walther von der Vogelweide had them 
fed) with crumbs upon his grave. 

rue melody, it must be remembered, is 
unknown in the tropics, and peculiar to the 
races of those temperate climes, into which 
the song-birds come inspring. Some ofthe 
old German Minnelieder seem actually cop- 
ied from the songs of birds. ‘ Tauderadei’ 
does not merely ask the —_— to tell 
no tales; it repeats, in its ences, the 
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nightingale’s song, as the old Minnesinger 
heard it when he nestled beneath the lime 
tree with his love. They are often almost 
as inarticulate, these old singers, as the 
birds from whom they copied their notes ; 
the thinnest chain of thought links ther 
some bird-like refrain: but they make up 
for their want of logic and reflection by the 
depth of their passion, the perfectness o 
their harmony with nature. © The inspire 
Swabian, wandering in the pine-forest, lis- 
tens to the blackbird’s voice till it becomes 
his own voice; and he breaks out, with the 
very carol of the blackbird — 


Vogele im Tannenwald pfeifet so hell. 

Pfeifet den Wald aus und ein, wo wird mein 
Schiatze sein ? 

Vogele im Tannenwald pfeifet so hell ! 


And he has nothing more to say. That is 
his whole soul for the time being; and like 
a bird, he sings it over and over again, and 
never tires. 

Another, a Nieder-Rheinischer, watches 
the moon rise over the Loéwenburg, and 
thinks upon his love within the castle hall, 
till he breaks out in a strange, sad, tender 
melody — not without stateliness and man- 
ly confidence in himself and in his beloved 
—in the true strain of the nightingale : 


Verstohlen geht der Mond auf, 

Blau, blau Bliimelein, 

Durch Silberwoikchen fihrt sein Lauf. 

Rows | im Thal, Madel im Saal, o schénste 
sa! 


Und siehst du mich, 

Und siehst du sie, 

Blau, blau Bliimelein, 

Zwei treu’re Herzen sah’st du nie ; 
Rosen im Thal u. s. w. 


There is little sense in the words, doubtless, 
according to our modern notions of poetry ; 
but they are like enough to the long, plain- 
tive notes of the nightingale to say all that 
the poet has to say, again and again, through 
all his stanzas. 

Thus the birds were, to the medieval 
singers, their orchestra, or rather their 
chorus; from the birds they caught their 
melodies ; the sounds which the birds gave 
them they rendered into words. 

And the same bird key-note surely is to 
be traced in the earl English and Scotch 
songs and ballads, with their often meaning- 
less refrains, sung for the mere pleasure of 
singing : 

Binnorie, O Binnorie, 
or 
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With a hey lillelu and a how lo lau, 
And the birk and the broom blooms bonnie, 


or 


She sat down below a thorn, 
Fine flowers in the valley, 

And there has she her sweet babe born, 
And the green leaves they grow rarely, 


or even those ‘fal-la-las,’ and other non- 
sense refrains, which, if they were not 
meant to imitate bird notes, for what were 
they meant ? 

In the old ballads, too, one may hear the 
bird key-note. He who wrote (and a great 
rhymer he was) — 


As I was walking all alane, 
I heard twa corbies making a mane, 


had surely the ‘mane’ of the ‘ corbies’ in 
his ears before it shaped itself into words in 
his mind: and he had listened to many a 
* wood-wele’ who first thrummed on harp, 
or fiddled on crowd, how — 


In summer, when the shawes be shene, 
And leaves be large and long, 

It is full merry in fair forest 
To hear the fowlés’ song. 


The wood-wele sang, and wolde not cease, 
Sitting upon the spray ; 

So loud, it wakened Robin Hood 
In the greenwood where he lay. 


And Shakespeare — are not his scraps of 
song saturated with these same bird notes ? 
. Roe the bee sucks,’ ‘When daisies pied,’ 
‘Under the greenwood tree,’ ‘It was a 
lover and his Fass,” ‘When daffodils begin to 

r, ‘Ye spotted snakes,’ have all a ring 
in them which was caught not in the roar 
of London, or the babble of the Globe thea- 
tre, but in the woods of Charlecote, and 
along the banks of Avon, from — 


The ouzel-cock so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill ; 

The throstle with his note so true; 
The wren with little quill ; 

The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray — 


and all the rest of the birds of the air. 

Why is it again, that so few of our modern 
songs are truly songful, and fit to be set to 
music? Is it not that the writers of them 
— persons often of much taste and poetic 
imagination — have gone for their inspira- 
tion to the intellect, rather than to the ear? 
That (as Shelley does by the skylark, and 
Wordsworth by the cuckoo), instead of try- 
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ing to sing like the birds, they only think 
and talk about the birds,’ and therefore 
however beautiful and true the thoughts 
and words may be, they are not song? 
That they have not, like the medieval song- 
sters, studied the speech of the birds, the 
primeval teachers of the melody, nor even 
melodies already extant, round which, as 
round a framework of pure music, their 
thoughts and images might crystallise 
themselves, certain thereby of becoming 
musical likewise. The best modern song 
writers, Burns and Moore, were inspired by 
their own old national airs ; and followed 
them, Moore at least, with a reverent fidel- 
ity, which has had its fullreward. They 
wrote words to music; and not, as modern 

ts are wont, wrote the words first, and 
eft others to set music tothe words. They 
were right; and we are wrong. As long as 
song is to be the expression of pure emo- 
tion, so long it must take its key from music, 
— which is pure emotion, untranslated as 
yet into the grosser medium of thought and 
speech — often (as in the case of Mendels- 
sohn’s songs without words) not to be trans- 
lated into’it at all. 

And so it may be, that in some simpler 
age, poets may go back, like the old Min- 
nesingers, to the birds of the forest, and 
learn of them to sing. 

And little do most of them know how 
much there is to learn; what variety of 
character, as well as variety of emotion, 
may be distinguished by the practised ear, 
in a ‘ charm of birds’ (to use the old south- 
ern phrase), from the wild cry of the mis- 
sel-thrush, ringing from afar in the first 
bright days of March, a passage of one or 
two bars repeated three or four times, and 
then another and another, clear and sweet, 
and yet defiant (for the great ‘stormcock’ 
loves to sing when rain and wind is coming 
on, and faces the elements as boldly as he 
faces hawk and crow) — down to the deli- 
cate warble of the wren, who slips out of his 
hole in the brown bank, where he has hud- 
dled through the frost with wife and chil- 
dren, all folded in each other’s arms like 
human jp for the sake of warmth, — 
which, alas! does not always suffice ; for 
many a bunch of wrens may be found, froz- 
en and shrivelled, after such a winter as 
this last. Yet even he, sitting at his house- 
door in the low sunlight, says grace for all 
mercies (as a little child once worded it) in 
a song so rapid, so shrill, so loud, and yet 
so delicately modulated, that you wonder 
at the amount of soul within that tiny body, 
and then stops suddenly, as a child who has 
said its lesson, or got to the end of the ser- 
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mon, gives a self-satisfied flirt of his tail, 
and goes in again to sleep. 
Character? I know not how much vari- 


ety of character there may be between | 


birds of the same species, but between spe- 
cies and species the variety is endless, and 
is shown — as I fondly believe — in the dif- 
ference of their notes. Each has its own 
speech, inarticulate, expressing not thought 
but hereditary feeling; save a few birds 
who, like those little dumb darlings, the 
spotted flycatchers, who have built under 
my bed-room window this twenty years, 
seem to have absolutely nothing to say, and 
accordingly have the wit to hold their 
tongues; and devote the whole of their 
small intellect to sitting on the iron rails, 
flitting off them a yard or two to catch a 
butterfly in air, and flitting back with it to 
their nest. 

But listen (to return) to the charm of 
birds in any sequestered woodland, on a 
bright forenoon m June. As you try to 
disentangle the medley of sounds, the first, 
perhaps, which will strike your ear will be 
the loud, harsh, monotonous, flippant song 
of the chaffinch, and the metallic clinking 
of twopr three sorts of titmice. But above 
the tree-tops, rising, hovering, sinking, the 
woodlark is fluting, tender and low. Above 
the pastures outside the skylark sings — as 
he alone can sing; and close by, from the 
hollies rings out the blackbird’s tenor — rol- 
licking, audacious, humorous, all but articu- 
late. From the tree above him rises the 
treble of the thrush, pure as the song of an- 
gels: more pure, perhaps, in tone, though 
neither so varied nor so rich as the song of 
the nightingale. And there, in the next 
holly, is the nightingale himself : now croak- 
ing like a frog; now talking aside to his 
wife on the nest below ; and now bursting 
out into that song, or cycle of songs, in 
which if any man finds sorrow, he himself 
surely finds none. All the morning he will 
sing; and , oy at evening, till the small 
hours, and the chill before the dawn: but 
if his voice sounds melancholy at night, 
heard all alone, or only mocked by the am- 
bitious blackcap, it sounds in the bright 
morning that which it is, the fulness of joy 
True, our own great living poet 
tells us how — 


In the topmost height of joy 
His passion clasps a secret grief, — 


and Coleridge may have been somewhat too 
severe when he guessed that — 
FOURTH SERIES. 
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Some night wandering man, whose heart was 
ierced 

With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love 

(And so, poor wretch, filled all things with him- 
self, 

And made all gent!e sounds tell back the tale 

Of his own sorrow) — he and such as he, 

First named these sounds a melancholy strain, 

And many a poet echoes the conceit. 


But that the old Greek poets were right, 
and had some grounds for the myth of Phi- 
lomela, I do not dispute, though Sophocles, 
speaking of the nightingales of Colonos, 
certainly does not represent them as la- 
menting. The Elizabethan poets, however, 
when they talked of Philomel, ‘her breast 


‘against a thorn,’ were unaware that they 


and the Greeks were talking of two differ- 
ent birds — that our English Lusciola Lus- 
cinia is not Lusciola Philomela, which (I 
presume) is the Bulbul of the East. The 
true Philomel hardly enters Venetia, hardly 
crosses the Swiss Alps, ventures not into 
the Rhine-land and Baek, but pene- 
trates (strangely enough) further into 
South Sweden than our own Luscinia: 
ranging meanwhile over all Central Europe, 
Persia, and the East, even to Egypt. 
Whether his song be really sad, let those 
who have heard him say. But as for our 
own Luscinia, who winters not in Egypt and 
Arabia, but in Morocco and Algeria, the 
only note of his which can be mistaken for 
sorrow, is rather one of too great joy; that 
ery, which is his highest feat of art, which 
he cannot utter when he first comes to our 
shores, but practises carefully, slowly, gradu- 
ally, till he has it perfect by the beginning 
of June; that cry, long, repeated, louden- 
ing and sharpening in the intensity of ri-ing 
passion, till it stops suddenly, exhausted at 
the point where pleasure, from very keen- 
ness, turns to pain. 

How different in character from his song 
is that of the gallant little black-cap in the 
tree above him. A gentleman he is of a 
most ancient house, ge the oldest of 
European singing birds. How perfect must 
have been the special organisation which 
has spread, seemingly without need of alter- 
ation or improvement, from Norway to the 
Cape of Good Hope, from Japan to the 
Azores How many ages and years must 
have passed since his forefathers first got 
their black caps? And how intense and 
fruitful must have been the original vitalit 
which, after so many generations, can still 
fill that little body with so strong a soul, 
and make him sing as Milton’s new-created 
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birds sang to Milton’s Eve in Milton’s Para- 
dise. Sweet he is, and various, rich, and 
strong, beyond all English warblers, save 
the nightingale: but his speciality is his 
force, Fis rush, his overflow, not so much of 
love as of happiness. The spirit carries him 
away. He riots up and down the gamut 
till he cannot stop himself; his notes tum- 
ble over each other; he chuckles, laughs, 
shrieks with delight ; throws back his head, 
droops his tail, sets up his back, and sings 
with every fibre of his body: and yet he 
never forgets his good manners. He is 
never coarse, never harsh, for a single note. 
Always graceful, always sweet, he keeps 
perfect delicacy in his most utter careless- 
ness. 

And why should we overlook, common 
though he be, yon hedge-sparrow, who is 
singing so modestly, and yet so firmly and 
so true ? or cock-robin himself, who is here, 
as everywhere, honest, self-confident, and 
cheerful? Most people are not aware, one 
sometimes fancies, how fine a singer is cock- 
robin now in the spring time, when his song 
is drowned by, or at least confounded with, 
a dozen other songs. We know him and 
love him best in winter, when he takes up 
(as he does sometimes in cold, wet summer 
days) that sudden wistful warble, struggling 
to be happy, half in vain, which surely con- 
tradicts Coleridge’s verse : 


In nature there is nothing melancholy. 


But he who will listen carefully to the 
robin’s breeding song on a bright day in 
May, will agree, I think, that he is no mean 
musician ; and that for force, variety and 
character of melody, he is surpassed only 
by black-cap, thrush, and nightingale. 

And what is that song, sudden, loud, 
sweet, yet faltering, as if half ashamed ? Is 
it the willow-wren, or the garden warbler ? 
The two birds, though very remotely allied 
to each other, are so alike in voice, that it 
is often difficult to distinguish them, unless 
we attend carefully to the expression. For 
the garden warbler, beginning in high and 
loud notes, runs down in cadence, lower 
and softer, till joy seems conquered by very 
weariness; while the willow-wren, with a 
sudden outbreak of cheerfulness, though not 
quite sure (it is impossible to describe bird 
songs without attributing to the birds bu- 
man passions and frailties) that he is not 
doing a silly thing, s' les on to the end 
of his story with a hesitating hilarity, in 
feeble imitation of the black-cap’s baecha- 
nalian dactyls. 

And now — is it true that 
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In nature there is nothing melancholy ? — 


Mark that slender, graceful, yellow warbler, 
running along the high oak boughs like a per- 
turbed spirit, seeking restlessly, anxiously, 
something which he seems never to find. 
and uttering every now and then a lon 

anxious cry, four or five times repeated, 
which would be a squeal, were. it not so 
sweet. Suddenly he flits away, and flutters 
round the pendant tips of the beech-sprays 
like a great yellow butterfly, picking the in- 
sects from the leaves; then flits back to a 
bare bough, and sings, with heaving breast 
and quivering wings, a short, shrill, feeble, 
tremulous song; and then returns to his 
old sadness, wandering and complaining all 
day long. Is there no melancholy in that 
ery? It sounds sad: why should it not be 
meant to be sad? We recognise joyful 
notes, angry notes, fearful notes. They are 
very sithilar (strangely enough) in all birds, 
They are very similar (more strangely still) 
to the cries of human beings, especially 
children, when influenced by the same pas- 
sions, And when we hear a note which to 
us expresses sadness, why should not the 
bird be sad? Yon wood-wren has had 
enough to make him sad, if only he recol- 
lects it; and if he can recollect his road fiom 
Morocco hither, he maybe recollects like- 
wise what happened on the road—The long 
weary journey up the Portuguese coast, ani 
through the gap between the Pyrenees and 
the Jaysquivel, and up the Landes of Bor- 
deaux, and through Brittany, flitting by 
night, and hiding and feeding as he could 
by day ; and how his mates flew against the 
lighthouses, and were killed by hundreds; 
and how he essayed the British Channel, 
and was blown back, shrivelled up by bitter 
blasts; and how he felt, nevertheless, that 
‘that was water he must cross,’ he knew not 
why : but something told him that his mother 
had done it before him, and he was flesh of 
her flesh, life of her life, and had inherited 
her ‘instinct’ (as we call hereditary memory, 
in order to avoid the trouble of finding out 
what it is, and how it comes). A duty was 
laid on him to go back to the place where 
he was bred; and he must do it: and now 
it is done; and he is weary, and sad, and 
lonely ; and for aught we know thinking al- 
ready that when the leaves begin to turn 
yellow, he must go back again, over the 
Channel, over the Landes, over the Pyr- 
enees, to Morocco once more. Why should 
he not be sad? He is a very delicate _ 
as both his s and his note testify. He 
ean hardly aoe up his race here in Eng- 
land; and is accordingly very uncommon, 
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while his two cousins, the willow-wren and 
the chiff-chaff, who, like him, build for some 
mysterious reason domed nests upon the 

d, are stout, and busy, and numerous, 
and thriving everywhere. And what he 
has gone through may be too much for the 

wood-wren’s nerves; and he gives way ; 
while willow-wren, black cap, nightingale, 
who have gone by the same ‘road, and suf- 
fered the same dangers, have stoutness of 
heart enough to throw off the past, and give 
themselves up to present pleasure. Why 
not ?—who knows ? There is labor, dan- 
ger, bereavement, death in nature; and 
why should not some, at least, of the so- 
called dumb things know it, and grieve at 
it as well as we ? 

Why not ? — Unless we yield to the as- 
sumption (for it is nothing more) that these 
birds act by some unknown thing called 
instinet, as it might be called z or y; and 
are, in fact, just like the singing birds which 
spring out of snuff-boxes, only so much bet- 
ter made, that they can eat, grow, and 
propagate their species. The imputation of 
acting by instinct cuts both ways. We, too, 
are creatures of instinct. We breathe and 
eat by instinct: but we talk and build 
houses by reason. And so may the birds. 
It is more philosophical, surely, to attribute 
actions in them to the same causes to which 
we attribute them (from experience) in our- 
selves. ‘ But if so,’ some will say, ‘ birds 
must have souls.’ We must define what our 
own souls are, before we can define what 
kind of soul or no-soul a bird may or may 
not have. The truth is, that we want to 
set up some ‘dignity of human nature ;’ 
some innate superiority to tlie animals, on 
which we may pride ourselves as our own 
possession, and not return thanks with fear 
and trembling for it, as the special gift of 
Almighty God. So we have given the poor 
animals over to the mechanical philosophy, 
and allowed them to be considered as only 
mere cunningly devised ye of watch- 
work, if philosophy would only spare us, 
and our fine human souls, of which we are 
so proud, though they are doing all the 
wrong and folly they can from one week’s 
end to the other. And now our self-conceit 
has brought its own Nemesis; the me- 
chanical philosophy is turning on us, and 
saying,‘ The bird’s “nature” and your 
“human nature” differ only in degree, but 
not in kind, If they are machines, so are 
ou. They have no souls, you confess. 

ou have none either.’ 

But there are those who neither yield to 
the mechanical philosophy nor desire to sti- 
fle it. While it is honest and industrious 
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(as it is now) it can do Lam, but good, 
because it can do nought but discover facts. 
It will only help to divide the light from 
the darkness, truth from dreams, health 
from disease. Let it claim for itself all that 
it can prove to be of the flesh, fleshly. That 
which is spiritual will stand out more clear- 
ly as of the Spirit. Let it thrust scalpel 
and microscope into the most sacred pene- 
tralia of brain and nerve. It will only find 
everywhere beneath brain and beneath 
nerve, that substance and form which is not 
matter or phenomena, but the Divine cause 
thereof; and while it helps, with ruthless, 
but wholesome severity, to purge our minds 
from idols of the cave’and idols of the fane, 
it will leave untouched, more clearly de- 
fined, and therefore more sacred and impor- 
tant than ever — 


Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, ° 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet the master light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem momeats in the being 
Of the eternal silence ; truths that wake 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour,, 
Nor man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy. 


Then sing, ye birds, sing out with joyous sound, 


as the poet philosopher bids you. Victori- 
ous analysis will neither abolish you, nor 
the miraculous and unfathomable in you and 
in your song, which has stirred the hearts 
of poets since first man was man. And if | 
any one shall hint to us that we and the 
birds may have sprang originally from the 
same type; that the difference between our 
intellect and theirs is one of degree, and 
not of kind, we may believe or doubt : but 
in either case we shall not be greatly moved. 
‘ So much the better for the birds,’ we will 
say, and none the worse for us. You raise the 
birds towards us, but you do not lower us 
towards them. What we are, we are by 
the grace of God. Our own powers and 
the burden of them we know full well. It 
does not lessen their dignity or their beauty 
in our eyes to hear that the birds of the air 
partake, even a little, of the same gifts of 
God as we. Of old said St. Guthlac in 
Crowland, as the swallows sat upon his knee, 
“ He who leads his life according to the will 
of God, to him the wild deer and the wild 
birds draw more near;” and this new theo- 
ry of yours may prove St. Guthlae right.. 
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St. Francis, too, he called the birds his 
brothers. Whether he was correct, either 
theologically or zoologically, he was plainly 
free from that fear of being mistaken for an 
ape, which haunts so many in these modern 
times. Perfectly sure that he himself was 
a spiritual being, he thought it at least 
sible that birds might be spiritual beings 
likewise, incarnate like himself in mortal 
flesh ; and saw no degradation to the digni- 
ty of human nature in claiming kindred 
lovingly with creatures so beautiful, so won- 
derful, who (as he fancied in his old-fashion- 
ed way) praised God in the forest, even as 
angels did in heaven. Ina word, the saint, 
though he was an ascetic, and certainly no 
man of science, was yet a poet, and some- 
what of a philosopher; and would have 
sibly —so do extremes meet —have 
ailed as orthodox, while we hail as truly 
scientific, Wordsworth’s great saying — 


Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods : 
And mountains ; and of all that we beHold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty 
world 

Of eye and ear — both what they half create, 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In Nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my morat being.’ 

C. Krnestey. 





From the London Review. 
FALSE FACES. 


WE find in “ Adam Bede” what to us 
" sgeems a part explanation of a very difficult 
social problem. Speaking of Hetty, Miss 
Evans says that “her face had a language 
ithat transcended her feelings.” And then 
she goes on to say that “there are faces 
which nature charges with a meaning and 
a pathos not belonging to the single human 
goul that flutters beneath them but speak- 
ing the joys and sorrows of foregone gen- 
erations; eyes that tell of deep love which 
doubtless has been, and is somewhere, but 
not paired with these eyes, perhaps paired 
with pale eyes that can say nothing — just 
as a national language may be instinct with 
poetry unfelt by the lips that use it.” We 
often meet people with a plain story 
enough written in their faces, but when we 
have studied their natures, we find our 
reckoning completely falsified by our ac- 
quaintance with them. This, unfortunate- 
ly for men, occurs most frequently with 
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women. It is the greatest mistake to sup- 
pose that, except in a very unsophisticated 
time of life indeed, a woman allows ‘her 
countenance to tell anything upon her; 
but, apart from her power and instinct of 
deception, there is again that—if we 
may so term it — physiological advantage 
which she derives from her ancestors, 
and which enables her without effort to 
wear an expression which may be eminent- 
ly more attractive than that which she 
could claim in her own right. If a man is 
first brought to love a woman for her face 
he is pretty certain to continue to set the 
tune of his thoughts about her to that key- 
note. He expects certain qualities are dor- 
mant in her mind which he alone has been 
clever enough to perceive. He wonders 
how her own family circle do not appear to 
believe her capable of all he is satisfied she 
can do and think. It would startle him a 
little if he were to learn that the pensive 
nose and thoughtful forehead came to 
Louisa from her great-grandmother, and that 
the mental attributes bestowed by him u 
on those features have been completely 
eliminated during the transition. This is 
the danger of studying physiognomy — one 
danger at least of studying a lady’s face. 
The odds are all against our being right. 
The fiftieth part of an inch may put us out, 
and bring around calamitous eventualities. 
And yet it is assuredly the case that there 
are men and women who believe in faces 
long after the owners of the faces. have 
given the most distant lie and contradic- 
tion to their own countenances. Love, or 
whatever the feeling may be termed, does 
blind Titania to Nick Bottom’s ears. Men 
will cling to their ideal of a woman’s face 
for years after the woman has utterly nega- 
tived every expectation to which it gave a 
prompting. They will watch as patiently 
and as perseveringly sometimes for the due 
sentiment to come to its surface, and play 
upon it as the angler watches his trout-flies 
on the surface of the stream. This very 
anxiety and interest often renders matri- 
mony more endurable. One reason why 
eet Bm and sisters so usually quarrel when 
living together is, that they are thoroughly 
up in every move and thought in their own 
circle. Faces tell no untruths to them. 
They make no allowances on the score of 
expression, and sisters who would be amia- 
ble before strangers will not care to re- 
hearse in private. They wear a look for 
the guest, and a look for the family dinner. 
This is a danger to which a guest is ex- 
He has his ideal face, if he be ro- 
mantic, from which he expects all that can 
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make him happy. The lady who sits oppo- 
site may either have this as an inheritance, 
or put on something like it when she dress- 
es. If her attractiveness be from the first 
source she deserves no credit for it, and her 
character may utterly belie it; if she ac- 
complishes it by the second plan, her ad- 
mirers may be assured that she will no 
more take the trouble of keeping it up to 

lease him, once the necessity for pleasing 
fo seems to depart with marriage, than 
she will take the trouble of being senti- 
mental about him two years after that 
event. A plain or an ugly woman, if she 
cannot make herself handsome, can always 
make herself desirable to some one, and 
that one is the man whose ideal expression 
corresponds with the mask for society with 
which nature has provided the sex. This 
is what is meant by the saying, that a wo- 
man is seldom unmarried save through her 
own fault. Every woman gets many 
chances if she but knew them; not every 
woman, however, will recognise the lover 
whose infatuation is sufficiently profound 
and desperate to bring him to the point. 
Unreasoning admirers, if ladies but knew it, 
— admirers who are caught with eyes, or 
“tangled in Nerea’s golden hair,” make 
as good husbands as‘ the most sensible and 
speculating of admirers. A man who has 
plunged hopelessly into a sentimental at- 
tachment, accepts the situation after a 
while with a steady and enduring pertinaci- 
ty, if only fairly encouraged ; and nothing 
will bring him more swiftly or more as- 
suredly to this state than the sight of a type 
and manner of face on which some subtle 
emotion is stirred within him whenever he 
sees it. ‘ 

To turn for a moment from the more 
sentimental aspect of false faces, it is curi- 
ous to notice what complete changes in the 
character of a countenance is effected by 
age, and above all how great is the change 
when death lays its hand upon it. Apart 
from the alteration due to physical reasons, 
there is unquestionably an unaccountable 
relapse into phases of expressioa which we 
have seemingly dropped years ago. One 
of the most touching incidents of the death- 
bed is the recognition by parents and rela- 
tives of a youth and freshness on the face 
of the departed, and of an expression asso- 
ciated with school-time, boyhood, and the 
spring of life. Harsh and hard-featured 
men and women when lying at rest, have 
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little of the ruggedness and the ungracious- 
ness which they carried with them through 
the world. Even old age—old age sink- 
ing out in decay — takes a strange beauty 
at the close, and a score of years, with the 
furrows and the lines of years, disappear, to 
permit, as it were, a trace of the beautiful 
child-time to return again. Oris it that- 
all our other faces were “ false faces” ex- 
cept this ? Perhaps so. Death is very sincere 
and very truthful. It would be pleasant at 
least to think that when passion was spent, 
the socket burned down, and thought and 
brain asleep, nature herself comes to vindi- 
cate whatever is good in us by a distinct 
and final manifestation. The brother of 
Death, as the poet calls Slumber, does not 
treat us so. In dreams our faces often 
seem worn and weary, and even convulsive 
to those who look on us in that state. We 
do not cast away the false face at night. 
We bear it as our thoughts have formed it, 
and our working existences, but at the 
finish we are done with it. ‘The face of a 
dead wife will seem far more familiar to 
those who have known her in girlhood, 
than to the man who has known her as hus- 
band for more years than they have seen 
her. 

With all faces we should be tolerant. 
Men and women hide themselves from each 
other by face as well as by words, and af- 
ter a while the effort costs them nothing ; 
the expression is set. Your physiognomist 
is as great a fool as your lover, and just as 
likely to be mistaken. No one except a 
born idiot who is sealed on the forehead with 
idiotcy, would carry his true inner char- 
acter into the market world; and no wo- 
man ever does. But what we cannot per- 
ceive may not be so bad, and may be bet- 
ter than that which we think we can de- 
tect. Many persons play a game of brag 
with those whom they meet in this respect, 
by assuming what is called an impenetrable 
countenance. There isa necessity for this, as 
there is for reserve of every other kind. We 
can no more with social decency express 
our hatred, contempt, love, horror, rage, or 
impatience on our countenances, than we 
can the corresponding sentiments in lan- 
guage. Motley in faces is our only wear 
during life ; in death we shall be fixed and 
consistent, smiling and placid generally, 
until the worm has his turn at us where no 
one sees in the dark. 


FACES. 
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From the Spectator. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


Is the funnel-shaped hat, the Hat of Eu- 
rope, the distinctive mark of the West, 
which no Asiatic mentions without scorn, 
-and no man who wears it ever dreams of 
defending by any argument of health, 
beauty, or convenience, about. to perish ? 
It looks like it, for the extraordinary super- 
structure has at last been attacked in the 
rational way. Artists have denounced the 
tall hat, doctors have condemned it, wits 
have satirized it, quiet citizens have allowed 
that it has every bad quality a head-dress 
can have, and still Western mankind has 
pertinaciously adhered to a costume it did 
not approve. The attack was too revolu- 
tionary. Some people wanted us all to go 
bareheaded, which seemed to men accustom- 
ed to go covered impossible ; some to adopt 
the wideawake, which was condemned as 
vulgar; some to fall back on a straw hat, 
which was inconvenient. A man with a 
bare head is half-dressed, wideawakes are 
worn by grooms, a straw hat breaks when 
lifted properly in a bow, and altogether 
every substitute failed. Atlast some genius 
hit out a bright idea. Leave the silk hat 
alone, but lower its crown, and, lo! the 
work was done. Monthly, almost hourly, 
the height of the funnel hat declines, the 
byims widen, the edges turn up, until, if the 
reformers have only nerve and cash, we 
shall in twelve months be wearing a reason- 
able headdress, — a low, stiff sombrero of 
silk-covered card-board, with soft interior 
edges, than which no one could wish for a 
more reasonable or more becoming covering. 
It will be light, for there will be little of it ; 
will shade the eyes and neck — far more 
important — because it has broad brims ; 
can be taken off for a bow, because those 
brims are stiff; and will not heat the head, 
because it has the single merit of the old hat 
—it admits of scientific ventilation. Short- 
en the silk-covered funnel to three inches 
at most, widen the brims to at least two and 
a half, turning them up a little, make the in- 
side edges soft with an india-rubber belt, — 
the linen or paper substitute is a blunder, 
and india-rubber only a makeshift till chem- 
istry helps the hatter, — and we shall have 
a head covering acceptable at once to the 
hygeist, the artist, and the philosopher who 
believes equality incomplete without at least 
.a possible enenens of dress. There never 


will be any democracy of the kind — only 
‘look at the tailors’ fitter in his perfect cos- 
rtume !— but that is of minor importance. 
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He will think there is, and as under a House- 
hold Suffrage he is master, that will mollify 
him, and not hurt anybody. . Seriously, no 
head-dress has ever teat invented which 
will better answer its many purposes — be 
lighter, cheaper, cooler, or a more perfect 
protection than the low-crowned, ‘broad- 
brimmed, well-made silk “hat.” It is the 
head-dress of our great grandfathers, — who 
came out well in portraits, — improved and 
simplified by the utilitarian genius of the 
year 1867. It is not perfect yet, but if the 
Prince of Wales can only be kept straight, 
and does not reduce the height of his hat 
more than an inch a month, and does not 
ask Parliament for any money, so as to be- 
come unpopular, we shall win the Hat game 
yet. 

It is just possible that the ultimate result 
of. the Bonnet movement may be equally 
satisfactory. People’s judgments upon the 
bonnet of to-day are disturbed, because 
they will import into the controversy the 
entirely irrelevant question of the most 
artistic method of dressing women’s hair. 
Just as they thought they were condemning 
crinoline when they were really discussing 
the morality of ankles, so they think they 
are discussing bonnets when they are really 
abusing chignons. If the chignon has any- 
thing todo with the bonnet, argument be- 
comes impossible or futile ; we might as well 
discuss the glove that would best suit people 
who wore artificial thumbs. The bonnet of 
the day is a very good bonnet, even con- 
sidered by itself, and it is only an introduc- 
tion to something better. It has, in the 
first place, all the negative qualities. It 
does not hide the face like a poke. It is 
not brazen, like a pork-pie. It» does not 
necessarily surrender the complexion to all 
the winds of heaven, or that particular 
wind which in Britain suggests that the 
“ other place ” must lie due east. It does 
not ruin the complexion by compelling its 
wearer to throw a red shade on pink cheeks, 
or a green shade on en alabaster face, or a 
blue tinge over. a creamy blonde, or an 
orange tint over, — best colour of all, let the 
poets say what they like,—the glowing 
brunette. It is, — ask any woman else,— 
supremely comfortable, it will arrange itself 
toany rational mode of dressing the hair, — 
chignons are warts, not adornments, — it 
admits of any colour, it will carry any veil, 
it can be made at any price, or of any ma- 
terial, and, —that such felicity should be 
attainable to husbands !— it will pack in 
any box. The band-box, that impossible 
article of luggage which nobody would 
carry, — even couriers shied at it, — which 
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nobody could protect from the smash it was 
made to invite, which nobody dared aban- 
don, and which always had to be replaced 
after a day’s journey, is extinct, as extinct 
as those marvellous contrivances made in 
the posting days, and called imperials, and 
in which only lady novelists nowadays be- 
lieve. Their aristocratic heroines always 
carry them on railway journeys, and some- 
how or other get them under the seat. 
There is not a woman in Western Europe 
who is not the prettier for the bonnet of 
to-day, and we would wish it an eternity of 
duration, but that, in the first place, the 
natural man has a capacity of being bored 
by sameness ; and in the second, there is a 
possibility of a still better change. Sup- 
pose the bonnet glides into the hood, we 
mean the hood, and not the mantilla. We 
have doubts about the mantilla. The milliner 
countesses who write on fashions say it is 
coming in for all but walking costumes, but 
that will not do. So are emeralds instead 
of opals, but the people will buy neither, 
nor mantillas either. The point for the 
philosopher in dress is the bonnet, or rather 
head covering which the majority of culti- 
vated Western women are likely to wear in 
the street, and we see hopeful signs that it 
may by possibility be the hood, the only 
head-dress ever worn by women which 
really covers the head, which can be made 
of any thickness or any material, which 
allows of any arrangement of the hair, 
which requires no separate packing or car- 
riage, and which enables its wearers to be 
covered or uncovered without tedions pro- 
cesses of ie: With the hood five 
seconds will fit a lady for the streets, a sav- 
ing of at least ten per cent of the available 
time of half the human race. Healthy, 
convenient, and cheap, or costly at discre- 
tion, the hood has every artistic recom- 
mendation. It frames the picture to per- 
fection, with a frame of any fitting breadth 
or colour, and it preserves as no bonnet ex- 
cept the poke has ever done, that distinction 
between indoor and outdoor costume, that 
reserve in — which, above all things, 
keeps up the charm of feminine variety. "et 
suits all complexions and all ages, being in 
fact itself of every age, the very same hood 
which looks piquante on a girl looking grave 
and quiet on the matron of forty-five. No 
bonnet has that quality, and the grand rea- 
son why bonnets are so often condemned 
by artists is that Fashion requires them to 
be all alike, while Nature insists on as mapy 
shades of meaning in them as there are 
years in a woman’s life. 
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From The Economist. 


ON SOME POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS OF LATER TIMES. 


(COMMUNICATED.) 


Tue progress which has been made dur- 
ing the last two generations in searching 
out the secrets of Nature, and in subjecting 
her latent forces to the service of man, has 
never been equalled or even approached 
during any period of similar duration in the 
history of the world. 

We will enumerate, in somewhat like 
chronological order, the most important of 
the discoveries thus alluded to: 

The improvement of the steam engine. 
Gas illumination. Steam navigation Rail- 
ways. Photography. The electric tele- 

raph. 

Let the reader figure to himself, if he 
can, what a step backward for mankind the 
sudden removal of even one of these would 
be. How the well-being of the world would 
be prejudiced. How the comforts of almost 
every person in all civilised countries would 
be interfered with. It would seem to most © 
of us that the march of human events would 
be arrested, if we were suddenly replaced 
in the same condition as that of our fore- 
fathers 70 or 80 years ago. 

No one indeed can doubt that the material 
condition of mankind has been vastly improv- 
ed in consequence of the recent changes, 
and the same thing may be said in many re- 
spects as to his moral condition. Still, there 
are matters falling chiefly and primarily un- 
der the domain of politics, where it appears to 
the writer that the line of movement has 
been rather retrograde than progressive, 
and to some of these the attention of the 
reader is now called. 

The independence of all but the larger 
European States is completely destroyed. 
None but the five great Powers can any 
longer exert self-action. The minor States 
—such as Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
the Scandinavian Monarchies, Greece, Tur- 
key, and Portugal — exist only upon suffer- 
ance, and are mainly supported by the 
mutual jealousies of the at Monarchies, 
aided by a respect for law and justice, 
which, however feeble, is more forcibly felt 
by mankind at large than in former times. 

Italy and Spain occupy what may be con- 
sidered an intermediate position. The first, 
indeed, may hereafter, if wisely governed, 
rise above that state of feebleness which now 
characterises her. Spain, owing to the nature 
of her territories and the peculiar qualities 
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of her people, possesses powers of resistance 
which might intimidate or weary out the 
most powerful invader. 

Let us now cast our eyes backwards, and 
regard the state of Europe, as respects the 
independence of nations in former times. 

Three hundred years ago took place the 
revolt of the Seven United Provinces. For 
nearly eighty years they contended against 
Spain, which for a great part of the time 
had the largest fleets, the best trained 
armies, and the greatest generals in the 
world at her disposition; yet the Dutch 
finally and completely succeeded ; and two 
centuries ago they struggled against the 
combined efforts of Frauce and England, 
and came safely out of the conflict. Dur- 
ing the great war, which ended in the over- 
throw of the attempt of Louis XIV. to 
establish his supremacy in Europe, they 

"were one of the most important members 
of the Grand Alliance. 

The resistance of Venice to the league of 
Cambray may be cited as another instance 
of the power of resistance in small States 
in the early part of the 16th century. 

Again, early in the 17th century, Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, landing in Pomerania with 
15,000 men, gave a check to the supremacy 
of the House of Austria and the Papal au- 
thority, from which neither has ever recov- 
ered. 

We may here, too, allude to the effectual 
resistance of Frederick of Prussia to the 
combined attacks of France, Austria, and 
Russia, during the seven years’ war. 

But how, it will be asked, are these 
changes to be connected with recent scien- 
tific discoveries ? 

The answer is, that the improvements in 
the art of administration now enable the 
great powers to put torth all their strength, 
and that this improvement in the art of ad- 
ministration owes a great part of its effi- 
ciency to railroals, good tt cst roads, the 
electric telegraph, &c., &c. 

Time and space have ever been great 
obstacles to the full exertion of military 
power on the part of Governments ruling 
over extensive territories. The first is now 
annihilated ; the second reduced to a frac- 
tion of its former condition. 

It is probable that the various States 
which owned Philip II. as their sovereign 
contained as large a population as that of 
Prussia before the Bohemian campaign, yet 
Philip II. never brought upon one field of 
battle, unless at St. Quentin, which was 
just beyond the frontier of his richest and 
most populous provinces, so many as 50,000 
men, while Prussia, out of half a million of 
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men under arms, displayed, on the field of 
Sadowa, more than 200,000. In fact, the 
overthrow of Austria was closely connected 
with her defective administration, and this 
again with the want of railroads, &c., &c. 

It is, of course, much easier to administer 
well, and, indeed, to govern well, a' small 
country than a large one. Thus Holland 
could, two or three centuries ago, really ex- 
ert all her strength, while Spain could only 
call forth a very small portion of her latent 
power. 

Of course it need hardly be remarked 
that the general quality of the system of 
rule in the two countries, leading in the one 
to a rapid increase of population, wealth, 
and knowledge, while her enemy was sink- 
ing rapidly into poverty and ignorance, had 
much to do with the result of the struggle 
between them. 

Other examples might readily be cited 
from the page of history, calculated to show 
how the influence of defective administra- 
tion on large States in former times, pro- 
tected the smaller States in the enjoyment 
of independence. 

But then it will be said: Is it on the 
whole better for mankind that they should 
be divided into many States of moderate 
size, than into a few large States? There 
are many reasons for saying that it is so. 

Small States differing in race, language, 
and form of government, exhibit a greater 
variety in the moral and intellectual condi- 
| tion of their inhabitants, than can be ex- 
| pected were they to be united in one great 
State. 

In the former condition of things too, 
there will be far more scope for the exhibi- 
tion of much of the highest order of talent. 
There will be more ministers, more chief 
judges, &c., &e. 

In a country like France, within a few 
years, there will be no variety. The Gas- 
con, the Picard, and the Norman will blend 
together, until the whole population will ap- 
pear as if cast in the same mould. 

Now surely the existence of variety 
among mankind is a good. One set of men 
possess what another want, and the result is 
advantageous on the whole. 

Who can doubt that there exists far more 
mental power and varied knowledge in the 
two millions of Swiss than in an equal pop- 
ulation forming,four or five French Depart- 
ments, or that the Swiss would go back- 
wards after a few generations, if conquered 
by F and governed on the French sys- 
tem 

Or who, again, can doubt that the union 
of Belgium with France, or of Holland 
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with Germany, would be a retrograde 
change for the smaller countries ? 

There would be a less demand in them 
than now exists for superior ability and vir- 
tue of certain kinds, and the supply of such 
high qualities would fall off. Experience 
seems to confirm this opinion. 

It is an indisputable fact, that the number 
of great men ie been far larger, propor- 
tionally, in small than in large communities. 
In proof of this, it is only necessary to point 
to the Greek Republics — Athens especial- 
ly ; to Florence in the middle ages; to 
England — then a country with a small 
population — from the middle of the 16th 
to the middle of the 17th century ; to Hol- 
land, and even to Scotland, which, although 
united to England under one Sovereign 
since the accession of James I., yet has re- 
tained, even to the present time, a separate 
political existence. 

It ae be doubted whether the absorp- 
tion, in form or in substance, of the smaller 
States by Prussia is likely to be advantage- 
ous to Germany, having reference simply to 
her internal condition. 

It is, however, advantageous to her, and 
that in the highest degree, as affording the 
only means by which she can be preserved 
from the gigantic evil of being ravaged and 
mean 4 by the French hereafter, as has 
iappened to her five or six times since 
the early part of the thirty years’ war. 

We have given reasons which will ac- 
count for the existence in great numbers of 
some classes of distinguished men in small 
States; but it does nt appear why, under 
the law of supply and demand, great poets 
and artists, &c, &c., should also usually 
have been citizens of small States. Yer 
everybody knows that such has been the 
fact. Perhaps the late Mr. Buckle, who 
was of opinion that everything appertain- 
ing to man fell under the rule of average, 
would have been able to explain this phe- 
nomenon. 

A careful review of the probable condi- 
tion of the civilized wo ld, when it becomes 
divided, as will hereafter happen, among a 
few large States, would lead to the anticipa- 
tion that the people of the future will per- 
haps be prosperous and happy, but that 
they will be far more homogeneous and 
more uniform in quality than at present ; 
that with an increase of wealth, and the 
more equal spread of knowledge and ed1- 
cation, the general level will be raised, but 
that there will be fewer lofty eminences 
than in times past. 

One is sometimes tempted to ask, are 
there any, or at any rate many, great men in 
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our day ? To this question no satisfactory 
answer can be given by their contempora- 
ries. 

It must be left to future generations to 
decide upon the merits of a Stephenson, a 
Grote, a Tennyson, a Mill, a Bismark, even 
of a Napoleon, and to assign them appropri- 
ate niches in the Temple of Fame. 


From The Saturday Review, 15 June. 
THE SULTAN’S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


Tue expected visit of the SuLTan to 
England ought to excite, not only emotions 
of curiosity, but instincts of hospitality. 
Even if the Turks have no claim on Eng- 
land as allies and political clients, the hon- 
our of the country is in some degree con- 
cerned in the reception of the head of the 
Mabometan world. It would be a scandal 
that so great and so rarely seen a potentats 
should be compelled to look from the first- 
floor windows of an inv, or the apartments 
of an unoccupied palace. If a country 
which once thought itself the first in the 
world cannot create an army or a navy, it 
might at least find a dinner and a bed for 
traveHing Sovereigns. ‘The abdication of 
the ceremonious and representative func- 
tions of Royalty is regarded with a patience 
which may soon become exhausted ; and if 
the SuLTAN is exposed to the neglect which 
has been suffered by other national guests, 
there will be fresh cause for discontent and 
irritation. It is possible that an Oriental 
prince may be disposed to es'imate the com- 
parative importance of Western rulers by 
the splendour and liberality of their respec- 
tive Courts; and he may hold, with still 
better reason, that doficient courtesy indi- 
cates political dislike or indifference. It 
seems that the Emperor of Russia, whe 
lately entertained the Prince of WALES 
with studied magnificence, cannot evea be 
invited to return the visit, in default of a 
Royal hostess to make him welcome, or of 
a delegated host. As the SuLTAN is more 
adventurous, or less familiar with the pe- 
culiarities of the English Court, it may be 
hoped that in some form he will receive the 
attention which is due to his rank and to 
his unwonted effort. Hitherto the only 
public body which has prepared to do its 
duty is the underrated Corporation of Lon- 
don. It is something to have a municipal 
body with money, with liberality, with a 
gorgeous hall, and an abundance of gold 
plate; and it is fortunate that Mr. Mitt 
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and Mr. Ayrton have not vet reformed the 
Lorp Mayor into a merely utilitarian 
Chairman of Pavements and Sewers. The 
Athenians retained the title of King long 
after they had established a Republic, that 
the titular archon might form certain 
religious functions which had once been 
associated with the Crown. The Mansion 
House and the Guildhall ought to be valued 
as the only remaining temples of national 
hospitality. The Corporation -has voted a 
considerable sum for the entertainment of 
the SULTAN, nor could its superfluous reve- 
nues be more properly expended. 

The Ottoman Sovereign will be accom- 
panied or preceded by his greatest vassal ; 
and it will be necessary for diplomatists and 
masters of the ceremonies to remember that 
the former Viceroy of Egypt has recently 
expanded into a King. His special title 
has been announced in many unintelligible 
forms, and it is impossible for Europeans to 
appreciate the shades of greatness and the 
reserves of subordination which belong to 
the designations of various Eastern digni- 
ties. It appears that the ruler of Ezypt is 
something higher than a prince or grand 
duke, and be may be supposed to be a King 
in the sense in which Frederick I. of Prus- 
sia was King, although he still acknowl- 
edged a feudal deference to the Emperor of 
the Romans. When the Pasha of Egypt 
visite! England five years ago, he was al- 
lowed to spend much money in purchases 
at the Exhibition, and he received various 
attentions from companies and individuals. 
If he had been Pasha of the most insignifi- 
cant province in Asia Minor he could not 
have been more candidly reminded by of- 
ficial neglect that he was still technically a 
subject and a private person. His recent 
elevation in rank will furnish a convenient 
excuse for repairing the error. It is not 
necessary to inquire whether the new King 
of Egypt governs his own subjects justly ; 
and if he is charged with French predi- 
lections, there is the more reason for creat- 
ing or cultivating the elements of regard 
for England. The alliance and goodwill 
of Egypt must be obtained by persuasion 
or pressure, and stately lodgings, salutes, 
and reviews are cheaper than threats or 
blockades. If the chief of the English Ex- 
ecutive was a President with five thousand 
a year, the entertainment of foreign Prin- 
ces would naturally devolve on clubs and 
corporate bodies. Under the present Con- 


stitution, public hospitality ought to be prac- 
tised by the me: apy oe head of society ; 
uty should be per- 


but it is better that a 








THE SULTAN’S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


formed by volunteers than that it should be 
altogether forgotten. 

Old-fashioned Mussalmavs will probably 
feel a superstitious uneasiness at the innova- 
tion of a sight-seeing SULTAN, who resolves 
to visit the capital cities of Western Chris- 
tendom. Since the Ottoman conquest in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, no 
European ——— has seen Constantino- 
ple, nor has a Turkish Padishah passed the 
frontier of his own dominions, except as an 
invading enemy. Even in the last genera- 
tion the appearance of the Great Turk in 
London would have seemed a surprising 
anomaly. When the father of the present 
SuLTan became a reformer, his first meas- 
ure was the massacre of his standing army ; 
but the progress of degeneracy or change 
is rapid even in the East, and it may be 
doubted whether the humblest subject of 
the Porte would now be put to death with- 
out some kind of trial. e Parlimentary 
forms which have been transplanted to Cairo 
are not yet introduced at Constantinople ; 
but the Turks have newspapers, a national 
debt, and all the ordinary conditions of civil- 
ization. The Sutran himself is a model 
of domestic constancy to a single wife, and 
he is about to visit the Paris Exhibition. 
Such a victory over ancient habits and pre- 
judices perhaps indicates the approaching 
extinction of Turkish dominion in Europe, 
for only conscious weakness could cause the 
abandonment of the picturesque oddities of 
Asiatic despotism. The Turks are warlike 
fanatics, or they are nothing ; and they can 
scarcely believe in an hereditary chief of 
their religion who comports himself like a 
foreign infidel. The Pope, who is prepar- 
ing an ecclesiastical Exhibition of his own, 
is perhaps wiser than his ancient counter- 
part or rival in declining to join the mob of 
Kings and Emperors at Paris. In England, 
if not in France, the SULTAN will be a less 
embarrassing guest. 

The visit of the SULTAN to Europe may 
probably be undertaken with diplomatic 
objects, for he must be well aware of the 
anarchy and danger which he temporarily 
leaves behind him. His ablest general, 
with the available resources of the iacke 
at his disposal, has, in a campaign of two 
months, not yet succeeded in crushing a 
handful of mountaineers. The insurrection 
has, indeed, been fostered by the Greeks of 
the mainland, but their enterprises have 
proved the inefficiency of the Turkish navy, 
as well as the courage and seamanship of the 
blockade-running captains and crews. Eu- 
ropean intervention on behalf of the Cretan 
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insurgents is imminent; and as soon as the 
nominal or virtual independence of the 
island is secured, similar experiments will be 
tried in the continental provinces. If the 
SuLTAN hopes to obtain from the English 
Government active aid against his own sub- 
jects, he will find that the Ambassador at 
Constantinople has represented with perfect 
accuracy the neutral policy of the em 
Office. A stranger and a sovereign has 
little opportunity of ascertaining the state 
of public opinion ; but there is no country 
in Europe, with the exception perhaps of 
Austria, where religious or political preju- 
dice , the Turks is so little prevalent 
asin England. A few ecclesiastical parti- 
sans, and a few political theorists, cultivate 
a certain sympathy with the Greeks, either 
as Christians or as a subjugated race; but 
it is generally felt that, even if the SULTAN 
is in a false position, he is not voluntarily 
an oppressor or exterminator. There is no 
danger of his becoming the victim of polit- 
ical assassination, nor is there in all his 
dominions a tribe or a village which has 
been treated with the cruelty which Russia 
has for many years exhibited to Poland. 
The chorus of adulation which has been 
raised since the escape of the Emperor 
ALEXANDER does little credit to those who 
assume to express French or English feel- 
ing. Regicide is an abominable crime, but 
its objects cannot purge the guilt of oppres- 
sion by the dangers which they may incur. 
If the descendant of OraMan has the mis- 
fortune to be a Mahometan, he is guiltless 
of deliberate persecution, and he has never 
held an ethnological Co s for the pur- 

of encouraging disaffection among the 
subjects of neighbouring States. Perhaps 
it is a mistake to discuss the characters or 
the conduct of princes, who have a claim to 
hospitable reception, not because they are 
wise or good, but on account of their exalt- 
ed rank, and as the representatives of great 
communities. If the Suttan may be 
thought to be the head of a decaying house, 
he is still the heir of rulers who were once 
the most powerful in the world, and he is 
the first dignitary of a religious community 
which numbers its votaries by scores of 
millions. So conspicuous a potentate ought 
to be received with all pomp and ceremony, 
for the honour of England, if not as a mark 
of regard to his country and dynasty. 
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Tue results of the last five-yearly census 
justify the unbounded confidence of Ameri- 
cans in the increasing prosperity and power 
of. their country. Notwithstanding the 
losses of the war, the population of the 
Northern States has increased by three or 
four millions, and the United States already 
outnumber every European nation except 
France, Germany, and Russia. By the end 
of the century the Republic will have passed 
all its rivals, even if its boundaries are not 
extended by conquest and annexation. The 
decisive result of the civil war may perhaps 
prevent for many generations future at- 
tempts at disruption. The United States 
are more compact and homogeneous than 
the Roman Empire under AvGustus, and 
it seems that, even in the most distant fu- 
ture, they can have no foreign enemy to 
fear. Abundance of land, a growing popu- 
lation, traditions of energy, of industry, 
and freedom, render it probable that the 
North American continent will be the seat 
of a higher material prosperity than has 
hitherto been attained. The customs of 
the country are adapted to its circumstan- 
ces, although the central authority neither 
commands nor deserves extraordinary re- 
spect. The farmers, traders, and mechan- 
ics who constitute the community manage 
all their common affairs at home, and they 
are almost entirely indifferent to the quali- 
fications of Presidents, Senators, and mem- 
bers of Congress. The absence of poverty, 
and the universal diffusion of the rudiments 
of education, render government easy or 
unnecessary, and the mediocrity and vulgar- 
ity which prevail at Washington neither 
offend the popular taste nor habitually affect 
the fortunes,of the nation. American poli- 
ticians have long since forgotten that W Asu- 
INGTON and the other founders of the Re- 
public were gentlemen. In modern times 
the majority of the day is always noisy and 
arrogant, and the minority submits and 
grumbles. The few English politicians 
whose memories extend back beyond 1860 
regard with constant amusement the exact 
reproduction by the dominant Republicans 
of the old-fashioned Democratic insolence. 
Before the war,the Southern leaders refused 
to allow any discussion of the topics which 
they regarded as peculiarly important and 
delicate. The Presidents of their choice, 
in their Messages to Congress, habitually 
scolded the Northern malcontents as if they 
had been insubordinate schoolboys; and 
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England was frequently threatened with 
American vengeance on account of er sup- 
posed objection to slavery. 

It is now the turn of the Northern Re- 
publicans to be overbearing, and they are 
not disposed to neglect the opportunity. 
Mr. Ketty, a member of Congress, lately 
informed a public meeting at Mobile that 
he could say what he liked, because he had 
the army of the United States at his back. 
As it was his pleasure to denounce secession 
in the most violent language, and to exalt 
the negroes at the expense of the whites, 
it is not surprising that, in the absence of 
the soldiery, his haneuse provoked a riot. 
Grave and prudent citizens of the Southern 
States advise their countrymen to accept 
in silence all the vituperation which the good 
taste of Republican missionaries can address 
toa conquered people. The time may perhaps 
come for expressing the feelings which must 
be excited by the speeches of Mr. Katty 
and Mr. Witson ; but in the United States 
a defeated party, and even a minority, knows 





better than to expect generosity of lan- | 


guage. The immediate object of the North- 
ern emissaries is to induce the negroes to 
give their votes to Republican candidates; 
and as long as the best part of the white 
population is disfranchised, the South may 
perhaps send representatives to Congress 
who will swell the existing majority. As 
the proscription wears out with time, and 
with the accession of voters who were too 
young to take part in the war, the white 
electors will not be disposed to follow the 
political lead of the inferior race. The 
paradoxes of American politics are as tran- 
sient as they are startling, and it is impossi- 
ble that eight millions of men of European 
descent should permanently allow them- 
selves to be outvoted or governed by four 
millions of Africans. Even if it be true 
that slavery has solved the difficult problem 
of eradicating barbarism, an emancipated 
negro slave cannot be equal to two white 
freemen. It is true that the North can 
’ easily redress the balance as long as it is 
armed, organized, and in earnest ; but soon- 
er or later the ties of race and language 
will exert their natural influence, and the 
citizen of Massachusetts or New York will 
discover that he has more in common with 
an American of Virginia than with a black 
Republican. Notwithstanding the popular 
demand for philanthropic equality, several 
Northern States still refuse to concede the 
suffrage to the negro. Within five years 
the immigration of coloured settlers was 
| erapapee by the law of Illinois, and it was 
rom a consciousness of absurd inconsisten- 
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cy, rather than from a change of sentiment, 
that the State rescinded the exclusion. It 
is probably with a sound politieal instinct 
that Northern Legislatures endeavour to 
guard their own communities against a mix- 
ture of unequal races which may hereafter 
affect and endanger the entire social fabric. 
From Maine to Louisiana the acclimatized 
white American reproduces an extraordina- 
rily uniform type. ‘The habits, prejudices, 
and manners of the inhabitants of different 
States have probably peculiarities of their 
own, but to strangers they are almost undis- 
tinguishable. The institutions of the coun- 
try suit the people, but it is extremely un- 
likely that they will be adapted to the 
character of negroes or of Indian and 
Spanish Mexicans. Democracy has, in 
three or four generations from the establish- 
ment of independence, effectually swamped 
refinement and education; but coarseness 
may coexist with vigour ; nor does the rapid 
degeneracy of statesmen imply any corre- 
sponding decline in the energy of the peo- 
ple. American gentlemen must acquiesce 
in the supremacy of the class which 1s re 
resented in Congress and in the public 
offices, but the sovereign multitude will not 
be equally tolerant of the pretensions of 
slaves or semi-barbar.ans to equality with 
themselves. It is only under a despotism 
that the Syrian or the Gaul can enjoy the 
rivileges of a Roman citizen. The revo- 
utionary faction in England, now small in 
numbers, but not contemptible in ability, 
contemplates the establishment rather of 
French absolutism than of American democ- 


racy. 
One consequence of the separation which 
has been established in the United States 
between high cultivation and political ac- 
tivity is found in the entire absence of any 
general feeling of mre pose re for the 
rofound immorality of parties and their 
eaders. Once only in modern times a 
great domestic struggle has aroused feelings 
of earnest patriotism in both sections of 
the United States. The vigour of the 
North in the conduct of the civil war was 
only less remarkable than the unequalled 
heroism of the South, and on either side 
the best men were most zealous and active 
in the contest for empire or for indepen- 
dence. With the return of peace, the na- 
tional conscience has subsided into its normal 
repose. Foreign affairs are unluckily not 
managed, like the business of townships or 
counties, by those whose interests and char- 
acter are concerned in prudent and deco- 
rous administration. No American serious- 


ly considers that his country has duties, or 
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that foreign States have rights. The polit- 
ical literature of the Union exhibits not a 
single protest against the impudent aid 
which is afforded by politicians to the Fe- 
nian rp ant 3 Even Democratic oppo- 
nents of Republican policy report, as a mere 
article of news, the organization of armies 
in the principal American cities for the pi- 
ratical invasion of Canada. A _ casuist 
might argue that in such matters the people 
of the United States are rather non-moral, 
or unconscious of right or wrong, than pos- 
itively immoral. There are Governments 
perhaps in Europe which might be equally 
regardless of justice, but the American 
House of Representatives is the only na- 
tional assembly in the world which is capa- 
ble of the wanton folly of a unanimous vote 
of sympathy with Ireland and Crete, passed 
for the purpose ef affectedly expressing 
equal antipathy to England and Turkey. 
For two or three years the Amerioans pro- 
tested in the most violent language against 
the negligence which had allowed one Con- 
federate cruiser during the entire war to 
escape from an English port. To drill an 
army in time of profound peace for an at- 
tack on an unoffending neighbouring coun- 
try is thought by politicians an expedient 
act of cunning, by idlers an amusing eccen- 
tricity, and by the most enlightened Ameri- 
cans a curious illustration of their own na- 
- tional character. There are no grievances 
to redress in Canada, nor are there indige- 
nous malcontents who are likely to take part 
with the rebels. The war, if it occurs, will 
consist in the simple practice of murder 
and robbery, and yet it will not provoke 
an unfavourable comment from any Ameri- 
can moralist, except on the ground that the 
criminals will probably be the principal suf- 
ferers. It is not surprising that the sects of 
crazy enthusiasts which attract Mr. Her- 
worRTH Drxon’s indiscriminate admiration 
always commence their fantastic systems by 
a repudiation of all concern with American 
politics, and often openly renounce their 
allegiance to the United tates. The silly 
and vicious women who legislate for the 
new communities take advantage of the 
weakest point in the national character ; 
and the most muddle-headed of fanatics re- 
jects with disgust the intrigues, the clamour, 
and the falsehood of the primary assemblies 
and conventions which are the original ele- 
ments of the Government and Legislature 
of Washington. As the reform of the na- 
tional institutions is obviously impossible, it 
seems to a male or female charlatan better 
to become a Mormon or a Shaker than to 
share in the unsavoury occupation of elect- 
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ing or of seeking for election. The monks 
of the middle ages often fled from the world 
under tht influence of similar motives. 





DRIFTING. 
“* Successuque acrior ipso 
«* Prona petit maria et pelago decurrit aperto.”” 


Ow ! let the good ship reel before the breeze, 
Borne on the shifting tides of chance and 
change ; 
On, to untravelled gulfs and islands 
strange, 
Atlantis new, or old Hesperides. 
On ! though no pilot’s eye the issue sees, 
Charts thrown aside, and helm at random 
turned, 
The crew bewildered, wiser counsel spurn- 


ed, 
And dark clouds gathering o’er the foam-fieck- 
ed seas. 
What matter, so with laugh and jest and jeer 
The ship speeds on, nor slackens on her 


way, 
And shouts of many voices shut out fear, 
And late-grasped power lives out its little 
day ? 


Come good, come ill, we sing and pipe and 
dance, 
Slaves of each passing wind of Circumstance. 


— Spectator. E. H. P. 


Faith’s Work Perfected ; or Francke’s Orphan 
House at Halle, Edited and translated by W. 
LL. Gage. (Low and Son-) — Mr. Gage’s in- 
troduction to this quaint little work would be 
improved if he did not speak of Carlyle as cari- 
caturing things in his ribald zigzag way, and as 
virulently attacking almost every Christian. 
We notice these blemishes the more, that the 
tone of the whole work is so naive, so trustfal, 
so charitable. Francke’s own account of the 
manner in which he first began his work of in- 
structing the orphans of Halle, how money 
came in, sometimes by gifts of fourpence half- 
penny, at other times by gifts of 150/. ; how he 
was frequently at a loss, and God sent an im- 
mediate answer to his prayers, is almost mirac- 
ulous. At one time, he says, he tried to find 
one poor orphan to educate ; four were brought 
to him to choose from ; “ relying upon the 
Lord, I ventured to take all four.” The one or 
the four had to be supported on the interest of 
75l., yet Francke seems to have found that four 
could be supported just as easily as one. One 
of his most singular entries is, “ To my sur- 
ose a public hangman came in to see me, and 

rought me sixteen shillings, which, coming 
from such a quarter, gave me new assurance of 
the favour of God.””— Spectator. ~ 











-phy has therefore made considerable prog- 
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From the London Review. 
THE EXPLOITS OF EXPLORERS. * 


Tue rapid development of geographical 
knowledge daily assumes a more startling 
character; unknown regions are stripped 
of their mysterious shroud, and their physi- 
cal features, as well as their ethnology, are 
forcibly and accurately described. Until 
within a comparatively recent period we 
were ignorant of much that was known to 
the ancients, and though many facts were 
handed down from generation to generation 
as so many traditionary fancies, subsequent 
investigations have shown them to be closely 
allied with truth. Thus Ptolemy laid down 
the sources of the Nile as being contained 
in two immense lakes, and though the ex- 

lorations of Speke and Grant and Baker 
Love somewhat disarranged his positions, it 
is impossible not to be convinced that his in- 
formation was derived from very reliable 
sources. Much, if not all, of this informa- 
tion was probably derived from the Hindoos, 
between whom and the tribes in the interior 
of Africa there is supposed to have been 
great trade in ancient times. Even Herodo- 
tus mentions the two sources of the Nile, 
though his statements appear to have no 
other foundation than the mere dual charac- 
ter of the headwaters of the river. But 
though, as we have seen, there was much 
correctness in ancient geography, especially 
as related to the interior of Africa, in mod- 
ern times, when geographers thought their 
knowledge so much superior tothat possessed 
by Ptolemy and others in those remote 
ages, the lakes were omitted from our maps, 
though nothing was inserted in their stead. 
The popular idea that the interior of Africa | 
was a vast desert became so general that | 
not only were the Nilotic lakes ignored, 
but in 1849 Lake Ngami was also erased 
from our maps at the time when Dr. Living- 
stone was discovering it in the very place 
to which it had been assigned by native re- 

ort. So far as Africa is concerned, geogra- 


ress, as explorers have laid down by actual 
observation the positions of the most strik- 
ing physical features, and opened to our 
knowledge vast regions of the interior. But 
though the chief interest of geographers has 
certainly been centred on Africa, the Roy- 
al Geographical Society’s Journal shows us 
that most important additions have also been 
made to our knowledge of the unexplored 


* The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Vol. XXXVI. 1866. Edited bythe Assistant-Secre- 





tary. London: John Murray. 
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portions of Asia, South America, and Aus- 
Sr Sa 1 Bak loit of 

Sir Samue er’s great exploit e- 
trating from the north to the Albert Ny- 
anza, a feat which had never before been 
accomplished, is necessarily explained at 
full length; but we need not bere make 
any detailed allusion to labours which have 
earned for him and his heroic wife undying 
honour, and of which his countrymen are 
proud. His narrative, so full of thrilling in- 
terest, has been sufficiently long before the 
ublic to secure appreciation, and there are 
ew who are not now thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the dreary pilgrimage of the brave 
man and his devoted wife, with their priva- 
tions, their successes, and subsequent hon- 
ours. The map which accompanies his 
paper in the Journal deserves especial com- 
mendation for the great clearness with 
which it lays down the exact topography of 
that part of inner Africa which he traversed, 
and which shows the lake, river, and moun- 
tain systems. 

The Journal before us contains another 

per on Africa which, though inferior in 
interest to that of Sir S. Baker, has yet 
claimed a vast amount of attention — we 
allude to that of M. Du Chaillu. This en- 
ergetic explorer was, unfortunately, not so 
successful as Sir S. Baker, but he was nev- 
ertheless enabled to do much towards re- 


vealing the interior of the most difficult - 


part of Afriea that yet remained to be 
opened to our knowledge. Besides taking 
and working out an enormous number of 
invaluable astronomical observations, he 
has made most important additions to what 
we knew about the natural history of West- 
ern Equatorial -Africa. M. Du Chaillu’s 
reputation has chiefly been gained by the 
remarkable revelations he has made of the 
strange animal products of that part of the 
continent ; and though after his first wan- 
derings his accounts of what he had seen 
were met by a spirit of hostile criticism, his 
second journey produced confirmatory evi- 
dence of the truth of his assertions. Sci- 
ence must rejoice at having in M. Du Chail- 
lu a devotee who revenged himself on his 
crities by returning to the seene of his for- 
mer labours, and there working out his ac- 
quittal from imposition. 

But, whatever interest might attach to 
these African labours, the greatest scientific 
feat of the phical year as represented 
in the Journal just published was the ascent 
of the River Purfs by Mr. Chandless. This 
river, which is one of the most im nt 
tributaries of the Amazons, and falls into 
the latter at a distance of 1,100 miles from 
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the sea, was ascended by Mr. Chandless for 
a distance of nearly 1,900 miles. This was 
a feat which the kings of Spain and the In- 
dies had attempted in vain to accomplish, 
andin which the Brazilian Government had 
also been unsuccessful. The object of these 
expeditions was to determine whether or 
not the Puriis was a navigable stream ; be- 
cause, if the rumoured inosculation of a 
tributary of the Purds with the great river 
Madeira should be proved to exist, it would 
have been of incalculable value to Brazil- 
ian commerce. The result of Mr. Chan- 
dless’s explorations ‘has, however, dispelled 
the hopes that were entertained of making 
the Puriis available for the practical pur- 
poses of commerce, chiefly Sesame its 
excessively tortuous course. It was sur- 
mised that the South Peruvian river, the 
Madre de Dios, was the head-water of the 
Puris ; and, should this prove to be the fact, 
it was expected that the rich productions of 
the eastern slopes of the Andes could reach 
the Atlantic by a much easier mode of 
transit than that of transporting them 
across the mountains for shipment. That 
exploration would ultimately prove the 
navigable river, the Madre de Dios, to be 
the head-water of the Puris was thoroughly 
believed in by the Peruvians, and especially 
those whose interest would be served by the 
discovery of a channel of communication 
through Brazil with Europe. The people 
of Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Incas, 
were particularly sanguine that this dis- 
covery would reinstate their fine old city in 
the proud position that has now been as- 
sumed by its lath-and-plaster opponent, 
Lima. In this belief a Peruvian priest not 
many years since wrote a work on the 
“Brilliant Fature of Cuzco,” in which he 
showed the advantage to be derived from a 
channel of commerce between eastern Peru 
andthe Amazons. Though Mr. Chandless 
has proved that the Puris itself ends north 
of the Madre de Dios, he traced its tribu- 
tary, the Aquiry, far away to the south, and 
found that Madre de Dios, instead of be- 
ing the head-water of the Purdas, is probably 
that of the Madeira. Between the Madre 
de Dios, however, and the mouth of the 
Madeira there are numerous rapids, which 
would prevent complete navigable communi- 
cation between Southern Peru and the 
Amazons by this route ; but these are often. 
many hundreds of miles apart, so that the 
future may see them rendered innocuous, 
and the diffiulties obviated by means of 
canals, just as the North Americans have 
evaded Niagara. 





The great plains of the Amazons are be- 
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lieved by many to form what will prove to 
be the great country of the future, and now 
the tide of cultivation is setting in, redeem- 
ing immense tracts of fertile land from the 
useless forest, and causing them to produce 
articles for European commerce. Of these, 
the india-rubber is the best quality found 
in any part of the world, and its cultiva- 
tion is being carried on with energy and 
success by numerous settlers as they a/- 
vance up the river or its tributaries. The 
Puris, which Mr. Chandless explored and 
mapped, is unobstructed by any rapids, 
aad flows through a rich alluvial plain, so 
thickly wooded that he could nowhere ob- 
tain a view of the surrounding country. 
The plains of the Amazons appear to be of 
unsurpassing fertility, and the soil is often 
found to the depth of twenty feet to be 
formed of the richest mould. This. im- 
mense region is very thinly inhabited, 
chiefly by Indians. Some of these tribes, 
with whom Mr. Chandless came in contact, 
were so far removed from civilization that 
they still use their primitive stone hatchets. 
Mr. Chandless well deserved the gold med- 
al which the Royal Geographical Society 
awarded him last year, for, besides the al- 
most superhuman feat he achieved in as- 
cending the Purds, and its tributary the 
Aquiry, he has settled a problem that has 
been a mystery for ages, and has opened to 
our view some part of that vast interior of 
South America which had never before been 
penetrated by the traveller. His travels, 
which were undertaken at his own risk and 
at his sole expense, must have some very sub- 
stantial and scientific results, and for their 
correctness, boldness, and magnitude, cannot 
be too highly appreciated. e have reason 
to believe that Mr. Chandless has again 
started for the Amazons, but when hé left 
England he had not decided whether he 
should explore the Jurua or the Madeira. 
Besides a valuable paper on the “ York 
Peninsula in Australia,” by Mr. Jardine, 
the present Geographical Journal contains 
one of much interest on the “ Exploration 
of the North Polar Region,” by Captain 
Sherard Osborn. Captain Osborn is anx- 
ious that another Polar expedition should 
be sent out, under Sir Leopold M‘Clin- 
tock, for the exploration of the lands 
around the North Pole, and to determine 
whether that immense unknown region is 
simply a cold dreary waste, or whether it is 
a productive tract teeming with life. So 
many expeditions have met with disastér 
in the Polar Seas that the public is apt to 
deprecate any further attempt at their ex- 
ploration; but Captain Sherard Osborn, 
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and many of his brother Arctic travellers, 
are enthusiastic in their endeavours to com- 
plete the record of Arctic discovery, and 
are anxious that the honour of this comple- 
tion should not be taken from England. 
Among common sailors the Polar expedi- 
tions are, oddly enough, extremely popular, 
and should another be organized for reach- 
ing the North Pole, there will be no lack 
of willing hands to bring it to a successful 
issue. 

There are several other papers in the 
Journal of much interest and value; but 
our space prevents a longer notice of their 
merits. Together they form a volume of 
immense scientific importance, and show 
that the Royal Geographical Society is re- 
laxing none of its energy in prosecuti 
scientific discovery in all quarters of the 
world. 


Swepenpore’s Rericious Mapness.— 
In 1858 a small volume was offered for sale to 
the Royal Library at Stockholm. It proved 
to be a diary kept by Swedenborg between 1743 
and 1744; and the extracts cited by Mr. White 
show that he passed through well-known stages 
of religious madness. A sense of desolation 
was experienced, though in a mild form; but 
soon, he says, “all was heavenly, clear at the 
time, but inexplicable now. In one word, I was 
in heaven, and heard speech that no tongue can 
utter, nor the glory and the innermost delight 
which followed this speech.” He next believed 
that Jesus Christ appeared to him in person ; 
and in the whole of his subsequent life he be- 
lieved himself to be a divinely chosen instru- 
ment for conveyiog religious truth to man. As 
a curious instance of his mode of interpreting 
his visions, we find this entry: “Dr. Morsus 
appeared to be courting a handsome girl, and 
she allowed him to do with her what he liked. 
I joked with her because of her easy consent. 
She was a handsome girl, and grew taller and 
prettier. This means that I should obtain in- 
formation and meditate about the muscles.” In 
London, he appears to have gone quite out of 
his mind, stripping himself naked, and rolling 
in a deep muddy gutter ; but he did not remain 
in this condition, and was soon able to take care 
of himself, and.act rationally until his death, 
though seeing visions and receiving spiritual 
visitants. nearly the whole time. Returning 


home, he resumed his official duties, and em- 
loyed his leisure in learning Hebrew ; but be- 
fieving Lim elf to have a divine mission, he soon 
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resigned his assessorship, and devoted the 
rest of his life to theological parsuits. The 
theological career of Swedenborg could only 
be fairly traced in connection with the history 
of religious thought. His followers consider 
that the reality of his alleged visits to heaven 
and hell, and the truth of his opinions, are 
shown by the férce of internal evidence. No 
one doubts Swedenborg’s veracity or honesty, 
and those whose minds impel them to accept 
his system as a matter of faith find no difficulty 
in believing that he was favoured above other 
mortals with a spiritual insight. Others, while 
admitting that his multitudinons writings contain 
many beautiful and true ideas, see no reason 
for entirely separating his case from thousands 
of others, in which cerebral disorder has existed, 
aad given rise to analogous hallucinations. We 
do not intend to discuss or describe his theo- 


Ng | logical views. They are tolerably well known, 


and his followers circulate them abundantly in 
tracts and publications easily obtained. One 
very fine thought occurs in his delineation of 
the spirit worlds, which he conceives to be un- 
trammelled by limitations of space. Nearness 
of mind and heart, according to his philosophy, 
cause spirits to appear in each other’s presence, 
and no physical journeying is necessary to bring 
together those whom active love and sympathy 
unite. As a rule, his statements concerning 
heaven and hell are nothing more than inge- 
nious applications ot the notion that terrestrial 
existence is the type of all existence. Joys 
and pains, temptations, clothes, houses, &c., 
&c., are, according to his descriptions, much 
the same in the spirit worlds as on earth, and 
it is difficult to understand how any one can 
see in such delineations proof of any thing 
more than an ingenious constructive faculty, 
acting more or less under the stimulus of 
cerebral disease. Great stress has been laid by 
some on Swedenborg’s a nt knowledge of 
events not within the reach of ordinary faculties 
to discover. For example, at Guttenburg, he 
is reported to have described a fire then raging 
at Stockholm, 300 miles distant, and after ap- 
pearing to watch the progress of the flames, he 
exclaimed, “Thank God, the fire is extin- 
guished the thi:d door from my house ;” which 
proved to be correct. A few other stories of an 
analogous nature are handed down with evi- 
dence of authenticity more or less complete. 
Such narratives are, no doubt, puzzling. ‘They 
belong to a very numerous class; and, in all 
ages, Visions, dreams, and presentiments have 
occasionally proved true. ‘lo affirm that such 
cases cannot possibly be miore than chance 
coincidences would be to assume a knowledge 
we do not possess, while to maintain that they 
are proofs of supernatural agency is to invent 
an explanation not warranted by the evidence. 
— Intellectual Observer. 








